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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  PLACE  OF  FORCE  IN  SOCIAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PHILIP  STAFFORD  MOXOM,  D.D., 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1914  the  general  state  of  mind  in 
this  country,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  countries, 
especially  England  and  France,  though  less  in  France  than 
in  England,  was  one  of  complacency  as  to  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  toward  permanent  international  peace.  Two 
peace  conferences  had  been  held  at  The  Hague,  the  first  in 
1899  and  the  second  in  1907,  and  much  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  formulating  principles  which,  when  approved 
by  the  various  governments  represented  in  the  conferences, 
would  attain  the  quality  of  international  law.  Important 
guarantees  of  international  peace,  however,  were  withheld  by 
certain  powers,  notably  by  Germany  followed  by  Austria. 
Thus  these  conferences  signally  failed,  though  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  failure  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  perceived, 
save  by  individual  minds.  Actually  Europe  was  slumbering 
over  a  volcano.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  voice,  vox  clam- 
antis  in  deserto,  uttered  a  note  of  warning,  but  for  the  most 
part  this  was  unheeded. 

In  America  peace  workers,  cooperating  with  persons  of 
like  mind  in  other  countries,  were  making  plans  and  issuing 
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a  call  for  an  ecumenical  council,  the  first  in  history,  the  one 
great  object  of  which  was  to  align  all  the  churches  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  in  a  united  effort  to  promote  international  good-will. 
The  various  Protestant  bodies  were  to  send  delegates  to  meet 
in  Constance,  Baden,  on  August  2,  1914,  and  the  Catholic 
bodies  were  to  send  delegates  to  meet  a  little  later  in  Liege, 
Belgium.  The  former  were  assembling  in  Constance  when 
suddenly  a  war  storm  unparalleled  in  history  burst  forth,  and 
the  German  army  plunged  into  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  on 
its  ravaging  way  to  France. 

The  dreamers  of  peace  had  a  frightful  awakening,  and  the 
world  saw  with  amazement  an  irruption  of  deliberate  and 
malignant  barbarism.  In  the  war  thus  begun  every  Hague 
convention  was  violated,  and  international  law  was  flung  to 
the  winds.  Since  that  fateful  day  in  August,  1914,  a  score 
of  nations  have  been  involved  in  a  devastating  tempest  of 
incredible  conflict  in  which  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  perished,  many  millions  more  have  been  torn 
into  helplessness  by  the  missiles  of  war  and  wasted  by  disease 
and  famine,  and  fair  and  fruitful  lands  have  been  turned  into 
deserts,  populous  only  with  graves. 

With  the  experience  of  these  past  three  and  a  half  years 
oppressing  and  almost  paralyzing  the  mind,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  the  dreams  of  peace  that  seemed  so  promiseful, 
or  to  consider  with  calmness  the  question  concerning  the 
place  of  force  in  the  social  development  of  mankind.  But  out 
of  all  the  confusion  rises  into  absolute  clearness  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  beneficent  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  is  not  solidly  based  on 
justice.  As  long  as  nations  are  unjust  to  one  another,  so 
long  will  war  be  a  menacing  possibility  and  even  probability. 
The  doctrine  of  “  peace  at  any  price  ”  is  utterly  fatuous,  be- 
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cause,  if  the  price  of  peace  is  unrighteousness,  it  is  an  elusive 
and  unreal  peace.  If  ever  righteousness  and  peace  are  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other,  as  they  sometimes  are  and  as  they  surely 
are  to-day,  the  choice  of  the  rational  mind  must  be  for  right¬ 
eousness.  When  that  choice  becomes  general  on  the  part  of 
the  nations,  and  only  then,  war  will  die  of  inanition. 

One  psychological  effect  of  the  present  war  is  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  opinion  in  the  conviction  that  a  true  and  adequate 
philosophy  of  history  finds  a  place  and  use  for  force  in  social 
development.  In  reflecting  on  the  earnest  and  increasingly 
intelligent  peace-propaganda  which  marked  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  apparent  that  many  persons  engaged  in  that  propa¬ 
ganda  failed  to  keep  in  mind  the  truth  that  force  and  the 
deliberate  use  of  force  are  necessary  facts  in  human  exper¬ 
ience. 

War  has  filled  a  very  large  place  in  the  world  because  in 
man’s  slow  struggle  up  from  savagery  it  was  unavoidable 
and  was  not  without  some  use  in  that  struggle.  Human  his¬ 
tory  illustrates,  not  human  diabolism,  but  human  ignorance, 
passion,  and  selfishness,  and  also  human  susceptibility  to  an 
ideal  of  heroism  and  capacity  for  it.  The  race  being  what  it 
was,  war  was  inescapable.  This  being  true,  the  cause  of 
peace  will  not  be  advanced  by  undiscriminating  denunciation 
of  war  and  warriors. 

Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau  these  words: — 

“  Understand !  —  war  for  war's  sake,  war  for  sake 
O’  the  good  war  gets  you  as  war’s  sole  excuse, 

Is  damnable  and  damned  shall  be. 

"  Does  that  mean  —  no  war  at  all 
When  just  the  wickedness  I  here  proscribe 
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Comes,  haply,  from  the  neighbor?  Does  my  speech 
Precede  the  praying  that  you  beat  the  sword 
To  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  to  pruning-hook. 

And  sit  down  henceforth  under  your  own  vine 
And  fig-tree  through  the  sleepy  summer  month. 

Letting  what  hurly-burly  please  explode 
On  the  other  side  the  mountain-frontier?  No, 

Beloved!  I  foresee  and  I  announce 
Necessity  of  warfare  in  one  case. 

For  one  cause:  one  way,  I  bid  broach  the  blood 
O’  the  world.  For  truth  and  right,  and  only  right 
And  truth  —  right,  truth,  on  the  absolute  scale  of  God, 

No  pettiness  of  man’s  admeasurement, — 

In  such  case  only,  and  for  such  one  cause. 

Fight  your  hearts  out,  whatever  fate  betide 
Hands  energetic  to  the  uttermost! 

Lie  not!  Endure  no  lie  which  needs  your  heart 
And  hand  to  push  it  out  of  mankind’s  path — 

No  lie  that  lets  the  natural  forces  work 
Too  long  ere  lay  it  plain  and  pulverized — 

Seeing  man’s  life  lasts  only  twenty  years!  ” 

The  Jewish  rabbi,  Jochanan  Hakkodosh,  speaks  thus: — 

“  Moreover  there  is  blessing  in  the  curse 
Peace-praisers  call  war.  What  so  sure  evolves 
All  the  capacities  of  soul,  proves  nurse 

Of  that  self-sacrifice  in  men  which  solves 
'The  riddle  —  Wherein  differs  Man  from  beast f 


"  Fine  sparks,  that  brood 
Confusedly  in  Man,  ’t  is  war  bids  spurt 
Forth  into  fiame.” 

Lester  Ward,  in  his  “  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,” 
says :  “  One  of  the  strongest  spurs  to  invention  was  war. 

Early  man  was  almost  invariably  war-like.  If  he  preferred 
peace  he  was  driven  to  war  as  a  means  of  defense.  Weapons 
of  war  must  be  devised,  and  thus  while  the  strategic  faculty 
was  being  developed  the  inventive  faculty  was  at  the  same 
time  stimulated.”  This  is  no  defense  of  war  as  a  feature  of 
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modern  life  nor  argument  for  its  continuance,  and  it  is  far 
from  supporting  the  German  contention  that  war  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  progress,  and  therefore  an  actual  good.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  such  a  rational  consideration  of  war,  as  a  fact  of 
human  experience,  as  shall  enable  us  to  see  the  important 
part  which  it  has  played  in  that  very  development  which  ulti¬ 
mately  will  bring  about  its  extinction. 

The  history  of  primeval  life  on  the  earth  is  a  history  of 
struggle.  The  strongest,  that  is  essentially  the  fittest,  sur¬ 
vived,  and  the  survivors  were  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
species  that  perished.  Man  inherited  the  conditions  of  his 
animal  ancestry.  He  too  had  to  struggle,  not  only  with  a 
hostile  animal  environment,  but  also  with  his  fellow  men. 
Here  too  the  fittest,  that  is  the  strongest  and  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  race  building,  survived. 
Physical  force,  at  first  predominant,  was  gradually  brought 
under  the  rule  of  intelligence,  by  which  it  was  sometimes 
mitigated  and  sometimes  intensified.  Struggle  reacted  on  the 
individual  to  stimulate  his  faculties  and  increase  his  power. 
This  has  been  strikingly  set  forth  by  Bagehot.  Surveying 
the  whole  course  of  human  development,  he  says:  “Taken 
as  a  whole,  and  allowing  for  possible  exceptions,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  fighting  power  of  mankind  has  grown  immensely,  and 
has  been  growing  continuously  since  we  knew  anything 
about  it.” 

With  the  awakening  of  moral  sense  in  man  a  new  element 
entered  into  the  struggle,  but  the  struggle  continued,  stimu¬ 
lating  intelligence  and  making  the  survivors  stronger  in  all 
those  qualities  which  mark  a  superior  race.  By  the  rise  of 
moral  sense,  force  was  not  diminished  nor  the  use  of  it  abol¬ 
ished,  but  it  began  to  come  under  control  of  moral  judgment. 
The  moral  development  went  on,  not  by  the  disuse  of  force 
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in  human  intercourse,  but  by  the  wiser  and  juster  use  of  it. 
Says  Bagehot  again :  “  The  military  vices  of  civilization  seem 
to  decline  just  as  military  strength  augments.  Somehow  or 
other  civilization  does  not  make  man  effeminate  or  unwar¬ 
like.  There  is  an  improvement  in  our  fibre  —  moral,  if  not 
physical  [he  might  have  said,  “moral  as  well  as  physical”]. 
The  breed  of  ancient  times  was  impaired  for  war  by  trade 
and  luxury,  but  the  modern  breed  is  not  so  impaired.” 

The  development  of  intellectual  life  by  struggle  is  indis¬ 
putable.  More  than  any  other  activity,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  war  stimulated  invention.  I  quote  Bagehot  again: 
“  Every  intellectual  gain  that  a  nation  possessed  was  in  the 
earliest  time  made  use  of  —  was  invested  and  taken  out  —  in 
war;  all  else  perished.”  This  writer’s  contention  must  not 
be  misunderstood.  He  is  not  commending  nor  even  defending 
war  in  modern  times,  but  he  is  showing  that  the  fierce  activ¬ 
ity  of  war  did  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  men  in  the 
primitive  stage  of  civilization.  And  here  is  a  fact  of  immense 
significance  which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  a  total  survey 
of  human  development.  Civilization  is  not  only  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  increased  and  more  widely  diffused  intelligence;  still 
more  is  it  the  increasing  utilization  of  physical  force  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  reason  and  moral  purpose.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  lessening  of  tyrannical  rule  of  the  many  by  the  few ; 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery  (we  should  hardly  accept  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  to-day  as  exemplifying  the  highest  Chris¬ 
tian  morals)  ;  by  the  increasing  humaneness  of  law ;  by  the 
diminution  of  wars  and  the  passing  of  international  strife 
from  a  chronic  condition  into  an  occasional  expedient.  That 
Germany  has  intensified  tyrannical  rule,  revived  slavery  in  a 
very  brutal  form,  violated  all  the  principles  of  international 
law,  systematized  cruelty,  and  plunged  the  world  into  a  war 
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of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  human  experience,  is  not  a 
contradiction  of  this  feature  of  human  progress  save  in  its 
own  particular  case.  The  most  astounding  aspect  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  conduct  is  its  absolute  abnormality. 

Still  the  utilization  of  force  in  social  development  con¬ 
tinues.  Government,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  organized 
force  for  the  repression  of  wrong  and  the  protection  of  the 
common  weal;  in  other  words,  for  the  execution  of  laws 
which  safeguard  and  promote  the  good,  both  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  of  society.  The  police  power  of  the  nation  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  its  capability  of  self-preservation.  This  involves 
the  exercise  of  force  within  its  own  bounds.  It  involves,  also, 
the  use  of  force  for  defense  from  danger  without.  The  right 
of  war  is  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  right  of  war,  for  there  is  the 
right,  not  only  of  self-defense,  but  also  the  right  of  defending 
another  who  is  being  subjected  to  wrong.  Social  develop¬ 
ment  is  identical  with  increase  of  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
all  proper  human  functions.  This  involves  the  overcoming 
of  obstructions  which  do  not  yield  to  reason.  In  an  imper¬ 
fect  society  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
appeal  to  reason.  In  the  family  the  appeal  to  reason  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  irrationality  of  the  child.  There  is  need  of  an 
authority  that  is  efficient.  The  reaction  from  the  stern  meth¬ 
ods  of  our  fathers  has  carried  many  parents  into  a  mushy  and 
mischievous  sentimentalism,  with  the  result  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  deficient  in  proper  respect  for  authority  and  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Indulgent  yielding  to  the  caprices 
and  passions  of  children  is  a  bad  schooling  for  them.  There 
is  a  wholesomeness  in  wise  parental  authority,  expressed  on 
occasion  with  unmistakable  force,  which  justifies  itself  in  the 
characters  disciplined  by  it. 
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There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  appeal  to  reason  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  state.  In  every  community  there  are  elements 
which  are  not  susceptible  to  moral  suasion.  We  do  not  argue 
with  a  burglar  or  a  would-be  murderer.  The  fact  that  force 
is  exercised  in  orderly  ways,  and  in  accordance  with  law, 
does  not  make  it  any  less  force.  If  men  commit  crime  against 
liberty  or  property,  the  law  intervenes  without  softness  and 
takes  away  the  liberty  of  the  criminal.  The  police  as  well 
as  the  church  represents  the  conscience  of  the  community. 
No  greater  wrong  could  be  done  to  the  public  than  to  abolish 
the  police  or  take  from  it  all  power  and  license  to  strike.  One 
respects  the  policeman’s  billy,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of  a 
club,  but  because  it  represents  the  force  of  the  municipality 
to  protect  weakness  and  resist  lawlessness. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  limit  to  the  appeal  to  reason  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  individual  is  sovereign  within  the 
sphere  of  his  private  action,  subject  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family.  The  family  is  sovereign  within  itself,  subject  to  the 
well-being  of  neighbor  and  community.  The  community  — 
the  town  or  municipality  —  is  sovereign  within  itself,  subject 
to  the  well-being  of  the  state  or  province.  The  state  or  prov¬ 
ince  is  sovereign  within  itself,  subject  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  May  we  pause  here?  No.  Social  development  on 
a  world  scale  arrives  at  a  world  consciousness,  creating  a 
larger  unity  than  that  of  the  nation.  Inevitably  this  world 
consciousness  becomes  a  world  conscience,  before  which  arise 
the  ideas  of  national  responsibility  and  obligation  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  other  nations.  May  a  nation  do  as  it  pleases  ?  Once 
the  answer  would  have  been  prompt  and  emphatic:  Yes,  a 
nation  may  do  what  it  pleases.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  Prussian  theory  of  the  state.  But  the  modern  world  an- 
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swers:  No;  if  it  pleases  to  do  that  which  is  a  damage  or  a 
menace  to  the  well-being  of  other  nations,  it  may  not  do  it. 

The  Hague  Conferences  and  The  Hague  Tribunal  were 
expressions  of  the  larger  perception  of  human  corporate  obli¬ 
gation.  Among  nations  and  tribes  there  are  still  some  which, 
like  certain  individuals  in  the  community,  are  not  amenable 
to  reason  nor  immediately  susceptible  to  moral  influence. 
Such,  for  example  Turkey,  are  the  actual  or  possible  outlaws 
of  civilization.  In  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind  the  final 
resort  in  a  critical  emergency  must  be  force.  Repeatedly  the 
most  elementary  justice  has  been  secured  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  only  by  placing  a  battleship  significantly  near  an  im¬ 
portant  Turkish  harbor.  In  such  a  cas'e  the  battleship  is  the 
policeman  of  civilization.  To  the  amazement  of  mankind 
the  German  people,  under  their  Hohenzollern  Kaiser,  have 
put  themselves  in  the  category  of  world  outlaws  and  run 
amuck  through  Europe.  Not  amenable  to  reason  or  moral 
suasion,  they  must  be  resisted  by  force,  and  the  United  States 
is  at  war  because  compelled  by  a  supreme  moral  obligation 
to  protect  humanity  from  ruthless  despotism. 

A  world  court  for  the  adjudication  of  international  dis¬ 
putes  is  the  latest  achievement  of  civilization.  It  is  a  very 
great  achievement,  but  it  does  not  abolish,  it  only  limits  and 
humanely  regulates,  the  use  of  force.  A  league  to  enforce 
peace  will  not  banish  the  use  of  force,  but  it  will  put  force 
under  the  rule  of  law.  Battleships  and  armies  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  simply  the  truculent  temper  and  bloodthirstiness  of  man¬ 
kind:  they  incarnate  at  times  its  moral  judgment.  They  are 
meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  justice,  and  their  wise  use  pro¬ 
motes  the  stability  and  advance  of  civilization.  The  bludgeon 
in  the  hand  of  a  savage  had  its  use  in  enforcing  or  protecting 
individual  or  tribal  rights  in  a  savage  time.  Intellectual  and 
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moral  progress  has  refined  the  bludgeon  into  the  policeman’s 
billy,  which  is  the  symbol  of  law  and  order.  Before  the 
Great  War  it  was  thought  that  battleships  and  armies  might 
be  greatly  reduced  with  immense  advantage  to  the  peoples, 
but  they  can  no  more  be  abolished  with  safety  than  the  police 
can  be  abolished  with  safety  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
cities.  To  many  it  seemed  a  gross  anachronism  ten  years 
ago  to  increase  land  and  naval  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  every  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  peoples  will 
call  for  a  reduction  of  military  and  naval  armaments  to  a 
police  footing.  The  hour  will  surely  come  when  the  nations 
in  mutual  council  will  jointly  begin  the  process  of  mutual 
reduction  of  military  equipment,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
overburdened  peoples;  but  entire  safety  will  lie  in  concerted 
action  by  all  the  powers. 

In  seeking  to  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fall  into  the  sentimentalism  which,  osten¬ 
sibly  acting  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  seriously  imperils 
civilization.  The  doctrines  of  absolute  non-resistance  to  evil 
and  of  peace  at  any  price  are  not  practicable  nor,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  world,  reasonable.  When  righteousness  and 
peace  are  not  identical,  as  sometimes  they  are  not,  hesitation 
to  take  the  side  of  righteousness,  even  at  the  cost  of  treasure 
and  life,  is  criminal.  When  the  slave  power  in  the  United 
States  threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  men  who  loved  their 
country  and  believed  in  justice  did  not  hesitate  to  take  musket 
and  march  to  the  field  of  dreadful  war.  War  was  then  only 
less  dreadful  than  a  supine  peace  purchased  by  loss  of  honor. 
Let  the  lips  be  paralyzed  which  would  defame  the  men 
who  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial,  chose  righteousness  rather 
than  peace,  and  struck  home  till  peace  could  come  to  rest  on 
established  justice. 
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Socrates  in  the  “Apology  ”  and  the  “  Crito  ”  taught  that 
it  is  better  to  suffer  evil  than  to  do  evil,  and  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christendom  to-day  approves  his  teaching;  but  he 
did  not  impugn  the  right  of  the  state  to  use  force  in  carrying 
out  its  decrees  or  in  protecting  itself  from  invasion.  Jesus  is 
credited  with  the  doctrine  of  -absolute  non-resistance,  but  his 
actual  teaching  has  been  dislocated  from  its  setting  and  even 
caricatured.  He  set  forth  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  ideal  of 
human  society,  but  he  did  not  pronounce  on  the  abstract  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  force  in  human  government;  rather  he 
tacitly  recognized  its  place  in  the  world  as  it  then  was.  “  Ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.”  When  all  men 
are  ruled  by  reason  and  righteousness,  force  as  a  means  of 
social  betterment  will  be  superseded.  That  is  self-evident.  In 
a  perfect  moral  world,  physical  force  as  a  means  of  repres¬ 
sion —  indeed,  all  force  of  restraint  or  compulsion  —  will  dis¬ 
appear;  it  will  have  use  only  as  an  energy  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  ends  which  all  seek. 

We  are  considering  not  an  ideal  state,  but  the  world  as  it 
has  been  -and  is.  In  the  past  even  brute  force  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  to  human  advancement;  and,  in  the  world  to-day, 
force  is  the  recognized  sanction  of  law  supporting  the  highest 
reason,  and  achieving  the  ends  which  it  seeks  for  the  good  of 
society  as  a  whole.  The  moral  sanity  of  the  g^eat  poets  like 
Tennyson  and  Browning  appears  in  this,  that  their  loftiest 
flights  in  the  realms  of  imagination  never  take  them  away 
from  the  solid  realities  of  life.  While  urging  us  on  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  truth  and  a  nobler  aspiration  to 
merge  the  real  life  in  the  ideal,  they  hold  fast  the  continuity 
of  man’s  growth  and  the  truths  which  have  emerged  through¬ 
out  his  long  battle  towards  perfect  self-possession  and  free 
self-subjection  to  the  eternal  beauty  and  justice  and  love. 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  this  question  which  has  a  special 
appeal.  It  is  that  of  man’s  capacity  to  rise  on  great  occasions 
to  the  loftiest  heights  of  self-sacrifice.  This,  brought  out  by 
the  fierce  heat  of  struggle  in  humanity’s  onward  march,  has 
mixed  with  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  actualities  the  gold 
of  the  purest  ideal.  Man  is  learning  to  live;  and  he  learns, 
not  by  self-coddling,  but  by  discovering  that  sometimes  to 
lose  is  to  gain.  The  death  of  a  multitude  in  a  great  battle 
for  a  soul-stirring  cause  is  not  so  tragic  as  the  death  of  mul¬ 
titudes  by  the  selfish  and  criminal  carelessness  of  sordid  com¬ 
merce.  Besides,  the  death  of  the  unnumbered  thousands  who 
have  perished  on  the  world’s  battlefields  is  not  mere  fruitless 
slaughter :  the  dying  generations  fertilize  the  soil  of  the  world, 
and  later  generations  reap  the  richer  harvests.  And  these, 
according  to  the  daring  and  splendid  hint  of  the  writer  of 
Hebrews,  will  not  be  perfected  without  the  others.  There  is 
a  divine  solidarity  of  human  life.  To  all  comes  in  some  form 
the  cost,  and  to  all  in  some  divine  consummation  will  come 
the  enduring  good. 

As  the  world  grows  older  the  opportunities  for  heroism  in 
the  common  walks  of  life  increase.  More  life  is  wasted  in 
other  ways  than  by  war.  The  slaughter  and  wounding  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  railroading  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  occupations  in  our  country  is  greater  annually  than  in 
any  year  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  true  in  a  broader  sense  than 
Milton  knew  that 

“  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.” 

Social  injustice  is  more  fruitful  of  misery  than  is  even  inter¬ 
national  strife.  In  this  realm,  also,  there  can  be  no  peace 
without  justice,  and  justice  is  inseparable  from  the  triumph 
of  good  will. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

IS  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  HOMILETICALLY 
DEFENSIBLE? 

BY  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  NORMAN  HARRIS, 
SHWEGYIN,  BURMA. 

Although  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  recorded  in  the 
First  Gospel  has  probably  been  more  assiduously  studied  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  opinions 
entertained  as  to  its  internal  structure  are  most  diverse. 
Schmiedel,  for  instance,  regards  it  as  little  more  than  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  contradictions  and  of  fragmentary  ideas  torn  out  of  all 
connection  of  thought.  Others,  as  Holtzmann,  Weizsacker, 
Heinrici,  Ibbeken,  think  it  is  a  curious  conglomeration,  a  col¬ 
location  of  various  sayings  of  Jesus  arbitrarily  arranged  and 
grouped  together  by  the  evangelist  in  parts  with  more,  in 
parts  with  less,  of  skill.  Still  others,  as  Calvin,  Semler,  Pott, 
Kuinol,  Strauss,  Baur,  Achelis,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Godet, 
Bleek,  Weiss,  de  Wette,  Votaw,  Bacon,  Allen,  variously  find 
in  it,  indeed,  a  genuine  discourse  of  Jesus,  but  mixed  with 
so  much  of  extraneous  material,  including  parts  of  other  dis¬ 
courses,  disconnected  sayings,  and  sayings  referable  to  en¬ 
tirely  different  historical  situations,  as  seriously  to  mar  its 
unity.  A  few,  as  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Morison,  Broadus, 
Steinmeyer,  Hugo  Weiss,  Nosgen,  Plummer,  conceive  of  it  as 
one  continuous,  closely  connected  discourse,  but  w'hen  they 
attempt  an  analysis  of  it,  do  not  profess  to  develop  a  true 
homiletical  scheme.  As  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  being 
considered  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  modern  preacher, 
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one  may  search  ini  vain  the  homiletical  treatises  of  Christlieb, 
Fenelon,  Vinet,  Dale,  Blaikie,  Stalker,  Robertson,  Watson, 
Porter,  Kidder,  Alexander,  Armitage,  Robinson,  Broadus, 
Pattison,  Burrell,  Phelps,  Garvie,  Hoyt,  for  a  study  of  it. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that,  if  there  is  a  single  line  of  thought  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  a  clear  perception  of  that  thought  and  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  invaluable  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  as  a  whole  and  may  be  helpful  to  a  right  interpretation 
of  individual  passages  in  it.^ 

*  Votaw  (Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Extra  Vol,,  art.  "  Sermon 
on  the  Mount”),  in  treating  of  the  Sermon  a«  set  forth  In  the  Mat- 
thaean  and  Lucan  versions,  points  out  two  facts  which  he  says 
are  decisive  in  the  minds  of  most  scholars  against  the  strict  unity 
of  the  Sermon  as  given  in  Matthew,  namely,  “(1)  Particular  verses 
.  .  .  have  no  logical  connexion  with  the  theme  of  the  discourse 
and  its  development,  e.g..  Matt.  v.  25,  26,  31,  32;  vi.  7-15;  vii.  6-11, 
22,  23.  .  .  .  (2)  Most  of  the  material  in  Matthew  which  appears  to 
be  extraneous  to  the  discourse  has  parallels  in  Luke’s  Gospel  out¬ 
side  of  his  Sermon.”  He  appends  a  table  of  passages  from  Mat¬ 
thew’s  version  of  the  Sermon  which  are  found  in  Luke  outside  of 
the  Sermon,  as  follows: — 

Matt.  V.  13  =Luke  xiv.  34, 35  Matt.  vi.  22, 23=Luke  xi.34-36 
V.  15  =  xi.  33  (viii.  16)  vi.  24  =  xvi.  13 

V.  18  =  xvi.  17  vi.  25-33=  xii.  22-31 

V.  25, 26=  xii.  58, 59  vii.  7-11  =  xl.  9-13 

V.  32  =  xvi.  18  vii.  13, 14=  xili.  24 

vI.9-13  =  xi.2-4  vii.  23  =  xiii.  27 

vl.  19-21=  xii.  33,  34 

With  reference  to  the  passages  mentioned  under  (1)  above,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  connection  of  Matt.  v.  25,  26,  31,  32,  with 
the  context  is  much  closer,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
than  seems  to  be  commonly  supposed.  Matthew  vi.  7-15;  vii.  6-11, 
22,  23,  may  not,  indeed,  show  a  close  logical  connection  with  their 
context;  but  in  each  passage  there  is  a  thought  relation,  if  not 
to  the  contiguous  sections,  at  least  to  the  Sermon  as  a  whole,  and, 
moreover,  a  homiletical  suitableness  each  to  its  place  in  the  dis¬ 
course,  which  the  preacher  of  experience  can  readily  feel. 

With  reference  to  (2)  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  so-called  Syn¬ 
optic  problem  is  still  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  facts 
demand  a  more  elastic  hypothesis  than  seems  to  be  held  by  many 
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THE  PRESUMPTION  OF  UNITY. 

If  now  the  question  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  really  is 
a  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  to  be  traced  throughout  the  Ser¬ 
mon,  it  would  seem  that  the  burden  of  proof  sihould  rest,  not 
on  those  who  maintain,  but  on  those  who  deny,  the  existence 
of  such  unity.  That  so  long  a  discourse  represented  as  being 
delivered  in  so  authoritative  a  manner  at  such  an  important 
period  in  the  Lord’s  history  should  be  composed  of  miscella¬ 
neous  and  heterogeneous,  unrelated  elements,  is  not  a  natural 
supposition.  And  this  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Sermon,  Whether  we  have 
here  a  single  discourse  or  the  interwoven  fragments  of  many 

scholars.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  any  one  to  infer,  from 
the  use  of  such  simple  metaphors  as  those  of  salt,  light,  the  eye, 
etc.,  or  even  of  more  complex  figures,  such  as  that  of  the  man  be¬ 
ing  sued  at  law,  in  different  connections  in  Matt,  and  Luke,  that 
“  if  Matthew  has  right  places  for  these  verses,  Luke  has  wrong 
ones”  (Votaw  above).  In  Matt.  v.  13  the  parallelism  with  ver.  14 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  reference  is  had  to  the  preserving 
power  of  salt,  but  in  Luke  xiv.  34,  35,  the  connection  of  thought 
in  the  entire  passage  (Luke  xiv.  25-35)  indicates  that  its  normally 
inherent  savor  is  in  view.  In  Matt.  v.  15  the  lamp  enlightens  oth¬ 
ers;  in  Luke  xi.  33  it  enlightens  one’s  own  members;  and  in  Luke 
viii.  16  it  is  the  candle  of  truth  which  God  sets  up  in  the  world. 
In  Matt.  vi.  22,  23,  the  figure  of  the  eye  is  used  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  single-mindedness,  but  in  Luke  xi.  34-36  the  same 
figure  is  used  to  express  quite  a  different  idea,  that  of  harmonious 
and  intelligent  action  among  the  powers  of  the  being.  Much  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  agreeing  with  one’s  adversary  (Matt. 
V.  25,  26;  Luke  xii.  58,  59),  laying  up  treasure  (Matt.  vi.  19-21; 
Luke  xii.  33,  34)  and  the  two  masters  (Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xvi.  13). 
The  same  figures  are  used,  but  with  quite  a  different  purpose  in 
each  case.  Does  any  one  mean  to  say  that  Jesus  cannot  have 
used  any  one  of  these  comparisons  more  than  once,  or  in  more 
than  one  significance?  So  as  to  the  Model  Prayer  and  other  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  which  find  repetition  in  the  same  or  in  different 
Gospels,  it  is  too  much  to  require  that  a  peripatetic  preacher  like 
Jesus  who  had  necessarily  to  emphasize  the  same  truths  again 
and  again  as  he  preached  to  different  groups  of  people,  should 
never  repeat  himself. 
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discourses,  whether  we  have  the  very  words  of  Jesus  or 
words  which  were  merely  ascribed  to  him  by  a  reverent  tra¬ 
dition,  are  quite  irrelevant  matters.  That  the  writer  of  the 
book  commonly  ascribed  to  Matthew  put  it  forth  as  a  single 
discourse  is  evident,  and  this  fact  of  itself  creates  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  at  least  intended  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
unit  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  To  be  sure,  a  study 
of  the  Sermon  itself  reveals  an  epigrammatic  style  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  remarkable  condensation  of  thought,  makes 
the  connection  at  some  points  difficult  to  trace.  Evidently  the 
great  discourse  is  barely  sketched  in  outline.  But  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  unity  still  remains,  and  whether  or  not  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  strengthened  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Sermon 
itself,  and,  especially,  whether  or  not  it  presents  a-  consistent 
homiletical  scheme,  is  one  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  ascertain. 
Others  have  considered  the  Sermon  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  grammarian,  or  the  dogmatist,  or  the  sociologist.  This 
inquiry  will  not  disregard  the  fruits  of  their  investigations, 
but  it  will  be  conducted  from  the  point  of  view  especially  of 
the  homilist  or  preacher.^ 

THE  SETTING  OF  THE  SERMON. 

The  First  Gospel  begins  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  but 
Matt.  i.  17  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  given  with  a  purpose 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  genealogical  table  found  in 
Luke’s  Gospel.  The  chief  intent  is  not  to  trace  descent  from 

*  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  less  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  In  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  than  in  any  other  department  of  Biblical  investigation.  This 
science  reached  its  climax  in  Meyer,  that  prince  of  exegetes,  and 
a  few  of  his  contemporaries.  Unfortunately,  since  their  day,  the 
attention  of  scholars  has  been  so  diverted  by  critical  questions 
that  pure  exegesis  has  been  neglected.  In  the  study  of  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels  in  particular,  the  so-called  Synoptic  problem  has 
been  so  much  to  the  front  that  exegesis  has  often  failed  to  re- 
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Abraham  and  from  David,  nor  is  it  even,  as  might  at  first 
seem,  to  point  out  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  in  the  duration,  genealogically,  of  certain  marked 
periods  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the  number  of  generations 
in  each  being  fourteen,  or  twice  the  sacred  number;  but 
rather  the  purpose  seems  to  be  to  call  attention  to  these  mo¬ 
mentous  periods  themselves  and  to  indicate  by  implication 
that  the  time  was  come  for  entrance  upon  still  another  period 
or  dispensation  in  the  course  of  God’s  dealings  with  his  people. 
The  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  covered 
the  period  of  the  theocracy ;  those  from  David  to  the  carrying 
away  into  captivity,  that  of  the  monarchy;  and  those  from 
the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  to  the  Christ,  that  of  the  hier¬ 
archy.  Each  of  these  periods  was  characterized  by  a  special 
method;  in  each  the  Jewish  people  were  proven  untrue  to 
their  God;  and,  after  each,  the  transition  to  the  next  was  in 
effect  a  judgment,  a  culling  out  of  the  worthy  from  the 
unworthy,  a  separation  of  God’s  chosen  from  those  who 
were  rejected  of  God,  —  in  other  words,  that  saving  of  the 
“  remnant  ”  which  received  such  strong  comment  from  the 
prophets.  Soon  after  the  call  of  Abraham  came  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Isaac,  and  then  of  Jacob,  from  the  rest  of  his  seed. 
Soon  after  David  came  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  And 
after  the  captivity  came  the  return  of  a  portion  only  of  the 

ceive  its  proper  dues.  It  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
(as  pointed  out  on  p.  332),  that  if  a  passage  were  found  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  wording  in  different  connections  in  two  of  the 
Gospels,  or  (as  in  Matt.  v.  32;  xiz.  9)  in  the  same  Gospel,  in  only 
one  of  them  could  the  connection  be  correct,  and  exegesis  in  the 
case  of  the  other  must  be  quite  out  of  place.  But  exegesis  can¬ 
not  flourish  until,  while  not  disregarding  questions  of  criticism, 
it,  nevertheless,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  each  writing 
set  before  it  is  self-consistent:  and,  however  these  questions  may 
be  answered,  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  trace  the  connection  of 
thought  is  not  removed. 
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Jewish  people  to  Canaan,  and  the  scattering  of  the  remainder 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  the  Jewish  reader,  then,  trained 
to  study  and  interpret  the  history  of  his  people  as  being  a 
revelation  of  divine  plans  and  counsels,  the  thought  of  the 
fulfillment  and  passing  away  of  the  third  period  in  God’s 
dealings  with  his  chosen  race  would  come  with  profound  sug¬ 
gestiveness.  It  would  presage  change,  upheaval,  sifting,  judg¬ 
ment. 

This  first  note  sounded  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  not  to 
be  disregarded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
keynote  to  much  that  follows.  In  Luke  the  account  of  the 
nativity  records  the  songs  of  the  angels,  the  glad  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  the  ecstatic  *‘Nunc  dimittis  ”  of  Simeon,  and  the 
giving  of  thanks  to  God  by  the  aged  prophetess  Anna.  In 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Joseph  minded  to  put 
Mary,  his  betrothed  wife,  away  because  of  her  conception,  and 
restrained  only  by  a  dream ;  all  Jerusalem  thrown  into  com¬ 
motion  and  troubled  because  of  the  question  of  the  Magi  as 
to  where  should  be  found  “  he  that  was  bom  king  of  the 
Jews  ” ;  and  finally  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  massacre  of 
the  innocents  —  to  most  of  those  who  were  affected  by  the 
advent  of  the  Christ  being  brought  embarrassment  or  wrath 
or  sorrow,  few  only  being  gladdened. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  general  trend  and  purpose  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel  as  indicated  in  the  first  two  chapters.  The  im¬ 
mediate  historical  setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
given  in  this  Gospel  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  third  chap¬ 
ter.  This  is  in  strict  harmony  with'  what  has  gone  before. 
John  the  Baptizer  comes  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 
The  burden  of  his  message  is,  “  Repent  ye ;  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  and  in  accord  with  his  message 
is  his  manner  of  life.  Multitudes  of  people  from  Jerusa- 
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lem,  and  the  other  cities  and  villages  of  Judea,  and  from 
round  about  Jordan  pour  out  to  hear  him.  They  are 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Sadducees  have  no  immunity  from  his  scathing 
denunciations  because  of  their  influence  and  social  position, 
but  are  assured  of  a  wrath  to  come  and  warned  to  show  the 
fruits  of  a  true  repentance.  Lineal  descent  from  Abraham 
affords  no  certainty  of  exemption  from  condemnation,  for 
God  is  able  of  the  very  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra¬ 
ham.  And  even  now  is  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees, 
for  there  cometh  a  mightier  one  who  shall  baptize  not  with 
water  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire,  whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  threshing  floor, 
and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  burn  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  fire. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  activity  comes  Jesus.  And  he  comes 
not  to  overthrow  or  modify  John’s  teaching,  but,  by  himself 
submitting  to  John’s  baptism,  to  confirm  it.  More  than  that, 
after  having  first  been  led  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness, 
that  by  vanquishing  Satan  in  his  most  subtle  attacks  he  may 
be  shown  worthy  to  become  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  he 
himself,  returning  and  withdrawing  to  Galilee  after  John’s 
incarceration,  begins  a  tour  of  the  cities  and  villages  about, 
and  takes  up  the  very  same  theme  which  John  proclaimed, 
“  Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  Sum¬ 
moning  men  to  become  his  disciples,  he  promises  to  make 
them  fishers  of  men,  —  a  figure  of  speech  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  Matt.  xiii.  47,  48,  is  to  be  understood 
not  exclusively  of  saving  men,  but  of  bringing  them  within 
the  realm  of  judgment.  His  fame  extending,  many  possessed 
with  demons,  spirits  of  evil,  are  brought  to  him,  and  he  heals 
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them,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  mercy,  but  chiefly  as  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  mission  of  judgment  against  the  powers  of  evil.^ 

THE  THEME  OF  THE  SERMON. 

Consistently  with  the  events  thus  narrated,  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  recalls  the  general 
theme  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  announced  in  Matt.  iv.  17. 
There  it  was,  “  Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.”  Here  it  is,  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  recurrence  of  the  term  “  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ”  is  at  once  suggestive ;  and  even  the 
exhortation  to  repentance  finds  virtual  repetition  irt  the  bless¬ 
ing  pronounced  upon  poverty  of  spirit,  since  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  poverty  of  spirit  is  the  first  indication  of  repentance 
in  the  heart.  But  the  preaching  of  repentance  requires  as  a 
foundation  the  preaching  of  righteousness,  and  in  the  fourth 
Beatitude  this  very  term  is  found  (“  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ”)  ;  while,  a  little 
farther  on,  the  two  terms  “  righteousness  ”  and  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ”  are  first  combined  in  the  same  sentence, 
“  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’ 
sake;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (ver.  10),  and 
then  repeated  with  slight  but  significant  change  in  form,  “  for 
my  sake  ”  taking  the  place  of  “  for  righteousness’  sake,”  and 
“  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ”  standing  for  “  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (ver.  11,  12). 

^The  catalogue  of  diseases  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv.  24  is  unique 
in  that  it  lays  special  emphasis  on  demoniacal  possession  and 
kindred  diseases.  Thus  Meyer’s  comment  on  kai  daimon.  kai 
selen.  kai  paralut.  is  that  it  “  makes  prominent  three  special  kinds 
of  what  had  been  previously  described  in  a  general  manner,  so 
that  the  first  kai  is  to  be  rendered:  especially  also,  particularly 
also."  In  evidence  that  selSn.,  at  least,  was  a  kindred  disease,  cf. 
Matt.  zvii.  15,  18. 
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To  those  familiar  with  Jewish  modes  of  expression,  the 
parallelism  and  balancing  of  sentences  with  seeming  reiter¬ 
ation  but  actual  progression  or  accretion  of  thought,  —  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  special  qualities  on  which  bless¬ 
ing  is  pronounced,  already  suggests  as  a  possible  theme  of  the 
Sermon  The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and 
when,  on  further  study,  these  same  terms  “  righteousness  ” 
and  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  or  their  equivalents,  are  met 
with  at  precisely  the  most  determining  points  in  the  dis¬ 
course,^  at  first  in  contrast  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Matt.  v.  20;  vi.  1,  in  the  latter  passage  “reward 
with  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ”  standing  for  “  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”),  and  later  as  descriptive  of  a  new  and 
altogether  unique  righteousness  (Matt.  vi.  33,  to  which  should 
perhaps  be  added  Matt.  vii.  21,  where  doing  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  takes  the  place  of  “  righteous¬ 
ness”),  this  theme  fairly  thrusts  itself  upon  the  attention 
as  being  the  one  which  the  writer  had  in  mind.^ 

^  In  Matt.  V.  17-20  is  contained  a  statement  of  the  subject  de¬ 
veloped  from  this  point  on  to  Matt.  v.  48.  Matthew  vi.  1  is  similarly 
introductory  to  the  topic  pursued  to  Matt.  vi.  18.  Matthew  vi.  33  is 
the  culmination  of  the  section  beginning  at  Matt.  vi.  19,  but  even 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  the  equivalent  of  the  two  terms 
of  the  general  theme  are  found,  “treasures”  occurring  instead  of 
"  righteousness  ”  and  otirano^  being  singular  instead  of  plural. 

*  Failure  to  agree  on  the  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
probably  been  more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the  many 
divergences  among  scholars  in  their  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
Votaw  has  pointed  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  this  has  been  due  to  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  theme  of  the  discourse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  3-12)  or  in  the  verses  about  the 
fulfillment  of  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17-20),  and  he  has  given  cogent 
reasons  for  holding,  as  above,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
latter.  Votaw  himself  gives  as  the  theme  for  the  Sermon,  The 
Ideal  Life,  or.  The  True  Righteousness,  and  states  as  his  reason 
for  preferring  the  former  title  that  “  righteousness  ”  is  a  technical 
term  of  theology,  and,  while  it  occurs  five  times  in  Matthew’s  ac- 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SERMON. 

Every  true  sermon  must  have  a  theme,  a  purpose,  and  a 
plan.  The  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  plan  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this  inquiry  to 
discover.  Its  purpose  might  fittingly  be  left  for  considera¬ 
tion  until  after  the  study  of  the  Sermon  as  a  whole  has  been 
completed.  But  whatever  preliminary  light  may  be  available 
will  be  of  immediate  service  in  the  study  itself.  And  if  any 
special  significance  was  intended  by  the  writer  of  this  Gos¬ 
pel  in  his  narrative  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  already  outlined,  the  purpose  of  the  discourse 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  to  call  men  to  repentance  in  view 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Meyer  well 
says,  “  The  whole  discourse  is  a  lively  commentary  on  the 
words  with  which  Jesus  introduced  his  public  ministry,  meta- 
noeite,  engiken  gar  he  basileia  ton  ourandn,  setting  forth 
the  great  moral  effects  of  the  dikaiosund  which  he  requires, 
and  declaring  them  to  be  the  condition  of  Messianic  bliss  for 
those  who  believe  in  him.”  Any  study  of  this  discourse  which 

count  of  the  Sermon,  it  is  wholly  absent  from  Luke’s  account. 
But  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned  with  Matthew’s  account  only, 
and  it  seems  better  to  adopt  the  phraseology'  of  the  Sermon  itself. 
Certainly  in  the  Sermon  "  righteousness  ”  is  not  used  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  terms  of  the  theme  throughout 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  less  in  those  sections  which  some 
scholars  are  accustomed  to  throw  out  as  extraneous  than  else¬ 
where,  argues  strongly  for  the  unity  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  recurrence  of  other 
closely  allied  terms.  Thus  the  heneken  emou  of  Matt.  v.  11,  which 
is  Itself  a  parallel  of  the  hen.  dik.  of  Matt.  v.  10,  finds  repeated  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  egO  leg6,  or  its  equivalent,  of  Matt.  v.  18,  20,  22,  26, 
28,  32,  34,  39,  44;  vi.  2,  5,  16,  25,  29,  and  most  emphatically  as 
claiming  divine  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  in  Matt.  vli. 
21-23,  24-27.  So  also  the  misthos  and  apodOsei  of  Matt.  v.  12;  vl. 
4,  6,  18,  which  may  be  said  to  sustain  a  relation  to  the  has.  our.  of 
the  theme  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  heneken  emou  to  the 
hen.  dik.  in  Matt.  v.  10,  11. 
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fails  to  keep  this  great  purpose  in  mind  will  prove  unavailing 
as  an  effort  to  arrive  at  its  true  inner  meaning. 

THE  BEATITUDES  (MATT.  V.  3-12). 

The  Beatitudes  have  from  the  first  been  held  in  esteem  for 
their  singular  beauty  and  suggestiveness.  To  the  student  of 
homiletics  they  are  no  less  interesting  as  furnishing  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  No  part  of  a  sermon 
is  more  difficult  to  prepare,  as  all  who  have  had  experience 
can  testify ;  and  probably  more  fail  here  than  anywhere 
else.^  The  commonly  accepted  dictum  is  that  the  introduction 
should  lead  up  to  the  subject.  Where  it  is  to  start  from  is 
not  generally  indicated ;  but,  from  whatever  point  it  takes  its 
origin,  its  chief  purpose  is  supposed  to  be  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  for  the  general  theme  to  be  treated.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  ending  with  the  subject,  the  introduction  should 
begin  with  the  subject.  In  media  rerum,  “  into  the  midst  of 
things,”  was  the  rule  of  the  old  classical  writers,  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  direction  can  be  found  for  authors  or  preachers  of  the 
present  day.*  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  must  ever  command  admiration,  from  the  hom- 
iletical  point  of  view,  for  the  superb  manner  in  which  in  its 
very  first  sentence  it  presents  in  germ  the  idea  and  potency 
of  the  whole,  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  In  this  utterance  is  contained  an  epit- 

*  VInet:  “  No  part  Is  either  more  difficult  or  in  more  danger  of 
mismanagement.”  Galchles:  “  No  part  of  the  discourse  needs  as 
much  exactness  and  as  much  address.”  Pascal:  "The  last  thing 
which  a  man  finds  out  in  writing  a  book  is  how  to  begin.” 

*  Cicero:  "Your  preamble  is  not  to  be  sought  from  abroad  nor 
elsewhere,  but  must  be  taken  from  the  very  essence  of  your  cause.” 
Phelps:  "  Nowhere  are  compactness,  rapidity  of  approach,  direct¬ 
ness  and  singleness  of  aim  more  admirable  than  in  introducing 
the  subject  of  discourse.”  Pattlson:  "With  a  few  strokes  carry 
your  audience  at  once  to  the  heart  of  your  subject.” 
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ome  of  the  entire  discourse ;  for  those  who  are  inwardly  con¬ 
scious  of  spiritual  poverty  and  need  are  the  ones,  and  the 
only  ones,  who  can  receive  and  develop  that  righteousness 
of  the  kingdom  of  which  the  discourse  is  an  exposition. 

Whether  or  not  a  connected,  systematic  order  can  be  traced 
in  the  Beatitudes  has  long  been  a  mooted  question.  Broadus 
says,  “  The  regular  gradation  which  some  endeavor  to  point 
out  in  the  several  Beatitudes  is  artificial,  if  not  imaginary,” 
and  adds  that  they  are  simply  grouped  in  “  a  natural  way.” 
But  what  he  means  by  a  natural  way  is  not  evident,  and  some 
degree  of  order  is  certainly  not  unnatural  in  any  writings. 
As  for  an  “  artificial  ”  gradation  or  grouping  of  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  these  sayings  have  been  universally  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  highly  poetic  at  least  in  thought!  and,  as  all  poetry  is 
necessarily  more  or  less  artificial  in  structure,  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  search,  if  haply  there  may  be  discovered  some 
more  or  less  elaborate  framework  on  which  they  are  strung. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  one  member  of  the  general 
theme  of  the  entire  discourse,  namely,  “  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Beatitude  (ver.  3),  and 
the  other,  namely,  “  righteousness,”  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fourth  (ver.  6),  while  the  two  are  found  together  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  (ver.  10).  In  view  of  the  habit  of  parallelism  which  was 
almost  instinctive  to  the  Jewish  mind  and  furnishes  the  surest 
.key  to  correct  interpretation,  this  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration.  Evidently  ver.  10-12  stand  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  While  in  the  beatitudinal  form,  they  dilTer  from 
the  preceding  Beatitudes  in  that  they  pronounce  blessing  not 
for  some  inward  quality  of  the  mind  or  heart,  but  for  out¬ 
ward  experiences  sustained.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the 
fourth  Beatitude  (ver.  6)  differs  from  the  Beatitudes  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  it  in  that  it  pronounces  blessing,  not  on 
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specific  spiritual  attainments  or  exercises,  but  on  a  fervent 
desire  for  such  attainments.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  divide 
these  Beatitudes  into  two  groups:  one  to  three  (ver.  3-5), 
and  five  to  seven  (ver.  7-9). 

If  now  this  division  of  ver.  3-12  into  two  main  parts  (ver. 
3-9  and  ver.  10-12)  be  accepted,  and  also  the  subdivision  of 
ver.  3-9  into  two  groups  (ver.  3-5  and  ver.  7-9,  with  ver.  6  as 
the  pole  of  the  balance  between  them),  is  any  order  or  con¬ 
nection  to  be  traced  between  the  members  of  the  first  group 
of  three  (ver.  3-5)  ?  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  This  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  best  determined 
by  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  whose  spirit 
breathes  throughout  the  Beatitudes.  Grimm’s  definition  of 
ptochoi  as  given  by  Thayer  in  his  lexicon,  namely,  “  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  wealth  of  learning  and  intellectual  culture  which 
the  schools  aflford,”  is  untenable.  It  is  excluded  not  only  by 
the  use  of  the  term  ptochos  in  every  passage  in  the  Psalms 
in  which  it  occurs  (Ps.  ix.  12,  18;  x.  2,  9,  12;  xii.  5;  xl.  17; 
Ixix.  29;  Ixxii.  2,  4,  12,  13;  Ixxxii.  3,  4;  Ixxxvi.  1;  cix.  22; 
cxiii.  7),  and  in  Isa.  Ixi.  1;  Ixvi.  2  (the  first  Beatitude  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1),  but  also  by  the  use  of 
the  word  pneuma  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  it  never  stands  for  intellectual  power  but  rather  in  con¬ 
trast  with  it,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  14,  15,  16.  Nor  does  it  stand, 
as  some  have  contended,  for  spiritual  destitution  alone  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  personal  sense  of  need.  This  meaning  is 
excluded  by  the  succeeding  Beatitudes,  which,  in  any  right 
interpretation,  must  be  considered  as  complementary  to,  and 
in  part  explanatory  of,  this  Beatitude.  The  correct  meaning 
is  that  given  by  Thayer  himself  (et  al.),  “conscious  of  their 
spiritual  need.”  Hoi  penthountes  (ver.  4),  also,  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  those  who  grieve  because  of  the  afflictions 
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to  which  all  men  are  subject,  but  of  those  whose  mourning 
of  spirit  has  its  origin  on  account  of  sin,  whether  in  their 
own  hearts  or  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Hoi  praeis  refers  to 
those  who  possess  not  mere  humility,  which  is  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  quality  and  itself  often  becomes  an  object  of  pride,  but 
that  positive  submission  of  the  will  to  God  which  is  again  and 
again  enjoined  in  all  the  Scriptures.  The  consciousness,  the 
emotions,  and  the  will,  in  other  words  all  the  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  human  personality,  are  then  laid  under 
tribute  in  these  first  Beatitudes.' 

Passing  over  now  ver.  6,  the  special  function  of  which  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  the  theme  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Beatitudes  may  be 
said,  briefly,  to  pronounce  blessing  upon  the  particular  kinds 
of  righteousness  springing  from  the  conditions  of  mind  and 
heart  described  in  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Thus,  those  who 
are  most  conscious  of  their  own  spiritual  destitution  will  be 
most  merciful  to  others  who  are  suffering  from  similar  des¬ 
titution.  Those  who  mourn  most  for  their  sins,  if  their 
mourning  is  sincere,  are  most  likely  to  purge  themselves 
from  sin  and  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God.  Those  who  have 
learned  to  subject  their  own  wills  will  be  best  qualified  to 
teach  others  to  hold  their  wills  in  subjection,  —  which  is  the 
chief  condition  of  peace.* 

The  first  seven  Beatitudes,  then  (ver.  3-9),  pronounce 
blessing  or  happiness  on  certain  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  consciousness,  the  emotions, 
and  the  will,  and  upon  certain  exercises  of  these  qualities. 
In  connection  with  them  have  been  introduced  two  terms  of 

‘  The  present  order  of  ver.  4,  5,  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  scholarship. 

^  This  arrangement  of  the  Beatitudes  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Stier’s. 
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the  general  theme,  namely,  “  righteousness  ”  and  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.”  In  ver.  10-12  is  introduced  a  third  element, 
which,  while  not  distinctively  developed  at  any  point  in  the 
discourse,  is  yet  tacitly  assumed  throughout,  and  at  times  in¬ 
sisted  upon  with  great  energy  and  with  really  sublime  authority, 
namely,  the  identity  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  with 
loyalty  to  Jesus  himself.  To  do  this  three  assertions  are 
made  in  the  form  of  beatitudes.  The  first  (ver.  10)  is  transi¬ 
tional  and  also  serves  to  unite  the  two  terms  “  righteousness  ” 
and  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  as  already  indicated ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  identifies  righteousness  with  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Christ  ( for,  according  to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  the 
heneken  emou  of  ver.  11  must  be  understood  as  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  hen.  dik.  of  ver.  10)  ;  and  the  third  declares 
with  special  emphasis  (the  makarioi  of  the  preceding  Beati¬ 
tudes  being  replaced  with  chairete  kai  agalliasthe)  the  har-- 
mony  of  the  righteousness  which  Christ  comes  to  set  up  with 
the  divine  economy  of  the  Old  Testament  {houtds  =  not  “in 
such  degree,”  but  “  on  such  grounds,”  “  on  the  grounds  of  a 
similar  righteousness”).^ 

These  closing  verses  of  the  Beatitudes  (ver.  11,  12)  are 
worthy  of  especial  attention  from  the  homiletical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  personal  element  revealed  in  them. 
Teachers  of  homiletics  have  much  to  say  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  personality  in  preaching.  Just  what  is  meant  by  the 

*  Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
the  Beatitudes,  some  reckoning  them  at  seven,  some  at  eight, 
some  at  nine,  and  some  at  ten.  But  there  being  several  different 
kinds  of  Beatitudes,  they  ought  not  to  be  classed  together  as  if 
they  were  all  of  the  same  kind.  The  meaning  is  determinative. 
Verse  12  is  just  as  much  a  Beatitude  as  ver.  11,  although  it  has  not 
the  form.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  ver.  10-12  are  man¬ 
ifestly  of  a  different  character  from  ver.  3-9.  Again,  ver.  3-5  are 
different  from  ver.  7-9,  and  ver.  6  is  different  from  any  of  the  rest. 
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term  is  difficult  to  define.  Probably  the  same  thing  is  in¬ 
tended  as  was  well  described  by  Vinet  under  the  head  of 
“  authority.” '  This  writer  defines  authority  as  the  “  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  be  obeyed.”  He 
regards  it  as  before  everything  essential  in  preaching,  and 
lays  down  certain  conditions  for  its  exercise.  In  the  case  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  authority,  as  manifested  not  only  in  these  verses 
but  throughout  the  discourse,  accounts  in  no  small  degree  for 
the  sublimity  and  power  which  have  ever  been  recognized 
as  regnant  in  it. 


MATTHEW  V.  13-16. 

Paul’s  sermon  on  Mars’  Hill  has  often  been  commended 
for  the  masterly  address  it  displays,  the  marvelous  skill  and 
adroitness  of  the  speaker  in  approaching  his  audience.  This 
passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  deserving  of  no  less 
praise.  To  the  preacher  the  manner  of  it  is  really  superb. 
The  Jews  of  Christ’s  day  —  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  people  to  whom  Jesus  was  speaking,  not  excepting 
his  disciples,  were  still  Jews  and  still  had  the  Jewish  outlook 

^  Vinet:  “Authority  Is,  in  general,  the  right  to  be  believed  or 
obeyed,  the  right  to  require  confidence  or  obedience.  But  the  word 
Authority,  denotes  also  the  consciousness  and  exercise  of  this 
right.”  The  conditions  which  Vinet  lays  down  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  are  as  follows: — “  1.  That  the  preacher  speak  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  as  to  the  things  of  God  have  no  wish  to  knov? 
anything  except  what  he  has  learnt  from  God  himself.  2.  To  the 
authority  of  God’s  testimony  he  must  unite  that  which  springs 
from  his  own  Inner  experience.  3.  The  external  life  of  the 
preacher  must  conform  to  his  words.  4.  He  must  be  seen  to  be 
the  first  to  bow  his  shoulder  to  the  burden  he  puts  upon  others. 
6.  He  must  be  free  from  subserviency  to  men,  must  not  be  over¬ 
awed  by  them  nor  tremble  before  them.  6.  He  must  give  evidence 
that  he  loves  those  over  whom  his  word  has  command.”  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  these  conditions  were  more  than  met  not  only 
In  the  present  Instance,  but  throughout  the  life  of  Christ. 
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—  were  notoriously  conscious  of  their  divinely  appointed 
mission  in  the  world.  They  regarded  themselves  as  a  pre¬ 
serving  and  illuminating  element  amid  its  corruption  and 
darkness.  To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the 
world  would  be  their  natural  claim.  It  would  be  their  boast 
that  their  religion,  like  their  chief  city,  set  on  a  hill,  could 
not  be  hid,  and  that  as  a  people  they  were  the  express  glory 
of  God.  Nor  did  Jesus  intend  at  this  time  to  controvert  this 
claim.  He  rather  approves  it.  His  purpose  was,  as  he  said, 
not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfill,  and  he 
could  not  fulfill  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  reject  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  for  that  would  have  been  to  disregard,  and,  in 
fact,  to  destroy,  the  prophets,  for  it  was  chiefly  on  the  words 
of  the  prophets  that  the  claim  of  the  people  was  built,  and  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  so  indissolubly  united  that  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  one  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  other.  And 
although  there  is  no  further  reference  in  the  Sermon  to  the 
mission  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,  yet  this  is  probably  the  real 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  words  “  or  the  prophets  ”  in  ver. 
17,  over  the  significance  of  which  there  has  been  much'  dis¬ 
cussion.  What  attitude  Jesus  and  the  apostles  took  toward 
Judaism  at  a  later  time  and  what  led  to  the  change,  does  not 
concern  this  inquiry.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus, 
accepting  the  people  at  their  own  valuation,  —  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  a  successful  approach  to  any  audience,  — 
pursues  a  line  of  thought  which  may  be  paraphrased  as  fol¬ 
lows: — You  say  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Granted,  but 
if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  as  you  are  inwardly  conscious 
that  it  has  to  a  great  degree,  how  hopeless  is  the  situation,  for 
salt  cannot  be  seasoned,  but  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out,  rejected, 
as  you  are  in  danger  of  being  rejected.  You  claim  to  be  the 
light  of  the  world.  Granted,  but,  if  so,  remember  that  that 
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sets  you  the  more  surely  in  every  one’s  eye  so  that  you  cannot 
be  hid,  and  your  shame  will  be  the  greater  if  you  fail  of  ac¬ 
complishing  your  high  mission.  And  indeed  it  is  for  no  less 
a  purpose  than  that  of  letting  His  glory  be  known  in  the 
world  that  God  has  chosen  you  and  set  you  on  high  among 
the  peoples.  See,  then,  that  you  let  your  good  works  be  to 
the  praise  of  your  heavenly  Father.^ 

^  This  is  not  the  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  this  pass¬ 
age.  Many  of  the  earlier  writers  held  that  It  applies  exclusively 
to  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  word.  Salmero  (T.  v.  tract.  27), 
as  quoted  by  Tholuck,  even  says,  sal  ipsum,  videlicet  Prwlatos,  ut 
tales,  minime  doceri  neque  corrigi,  quia  quatenus  tales  sunt,  ut 
apostoli  et  summi  pontifices,  hand  saliuntur.  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Chemnitz  make  out  that  what  Is  here  spoken  Is  especially  suited 
to  the  clergy,  proprie  de  officio  ministerii.  Tholuck  himself  says, 
"  Undoubtedly  the  principal  reference  Is  to  those  whose  vocation 
it  Is  to  season  and  illuminate  the  world:  In  so  far,  however,  as  all 
Christians  have  part  In  the  universal  priesthood,  they  all  have 
part  likewise,  in  a  limited  degree,  in  this  vocation.”  More  recent 
writers  almost  without  exception  (some  find  here  only  stray  login 
and  so  attempt  no  Interpretation)  regard  these  words  as  addressed 
to  the  listening  disciples  as  already  essentially  Christians.  Thus 
Meyer:  ”  The  course  of  thought:  The  more  Important  and  in¬ 
fluential  your  destined  calling  is,  all  the  less  ought  you  to  allow 
yourselves  to  be  dispirited  and  to  become  faithless  to  your  call¬ 
ing  through  indignities  and  persecutions;  you  are  the  salt  and 
the  light.”  Morison:  “The  point  of  transition  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  [the  disciples’]  peculiar  bliss  to  the  exhibition  of 
their  peculiar  mission  is  found  In  the  correspondence  of  their  po¬ 
sition  to  that  of  the  prophets  of  old.  What  the  prophets  were  to 
Israel  In  ancient  times,  that  Christians'  In  modem  times  are  to  be 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.”  Allen :  “  Since  salt  may  become  use¬ 

less  for  household  purposes,  and  be  thrown  out  of  doors,  so  the 
disciples  should  beware  lest  they  lose  their  essentially  Christian 
character,”  Plummer:  “  Perhaps  the  connecting  thought  Is,  that 
Christians,  like  the  Prophets  who  saved  Israel  from  corruption, 
must  be  ready  to  suffer  persecution.  .  .  .  But  they  must  beware 
lest,  instead  of  preserving  others,  they  themselves  become  tainted 
with  rottenness.”  Votaw:  “The  connection  of  these  words  with 
those  which  precede  is  close.  Men  of  such  character  and  conduct 
as  Matt.  V.  3-9  has  described  will  assuredly  meet  with  opposition 
and  calumny.  Matt.  v.  10-12,  but  they  must  not  on  this  account 
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From  the  homiletical  point  of  view  the  function  of  this 
paragraph  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  purpose  of  the  Sermon  as  a  whole  is  to  call  men,  the 
people  of  Christ’s  own  time,  to  repentance.  The  theme  of 
the  Sermon  has  already  been  set  forth  as  the  righteousness 
demanded  for  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
next  thing  in  order  in  a  well-arranged,  carefully-thought-out 
discourse  would  be  to  point  out  the  relevancy  of  this  theme 
to  the  occasion,  that  is,  to  the  persons  present.  The  intention 
of  this  section  is,  then,  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  auditors 
the  religious  conditions  existing  in  their  midst  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  produce  the  rightful  fruits  of  their  own  sys- 
go  Into  hiding  —  rather  must  they  stand  forth,  endure  persecution, 
and  uphold  the  Gospel  standard  in  the  world.  Matt.  v.  13-16.” 

Against  this  view  may  be  urged  the  following  considerations:  — 
(1)  In  the  Beatitudes  as  given  in  Matthew  neither  the  hearers  In 
general  nor  the  disciples  In  particular  are  identified  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  until  ver.  11  that  the  second 
person  is  used,  and  then  in  a  conditional  connection  only.  In 
Luke’s  account  the  second  person  is  used  throughout  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  to  be  sure,  but  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  is  so  little  developed 
in  that  account  that  no  criterion  is  afforded  for  the  Sermon  as 
given  in  Matthew.  (2)  The  potential  second  person  having  been 
used  in  ver.  11,  12,  the  emphatic  humeia  seems  out  of  place  here, 
unless  some  special  reference  is  intended.  (3)  The  connection  of 
thought  between  this  passage  and  the  preceding  one,  as  given  for 
instance  In  the  comments  quoted  above, —  which  are  thoroughly 
representative, —  seems  to  make  this  ^passage  neither  a  good  ad¬ 
vance  on  what  has  gone  before,  nor  a  suitable  step  to  what  comes 
after.  (4)  Savorless  salt,  a  city  set  on  a  hill  yet  inglorious,  a 
lamp  hidden  under  a  bushel,  are  figures  of  speech  which  seem 
scarcely  appropriate  to  apply  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  those  who 
mourn,  to  the  meek.  (5)  Prom  this  point  on  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  chap.  V.,  as  at  ver.  18,  20,  21,  27,  33,  38,  and  especially 
at  ver.  47,  the  second  person  is  used  of  the  hearers  not  as  already 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but,  as  Jews  still  needing  much 
to  enable  them  to  attain  it  (6)  Elsewhere  in  the  Sermon  little 
or  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  idea  that  the  citizens  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  influence  the  world.  Hare 
as  Jews  they  are  commanded  to  let  their  light  shine  that  men  may 
see  their  good  works,  but  in  chap.  vi.  1  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
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tern.  Later  on  he  will  proceed  to  show,  by  the  high  standards 
he  himself  sets  up,  how  empty  their  claims  are;  but  here  he 
takes  those  claims  at  their  face  value,  and  calls  upon  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  substantiate  those  claims  by  means  of  works  which 
shall  cause  men  to  glorify  the  heavenly  Father.  There  is  no 
need  to  trace  the  connection  of  thought  here,  as  some  have 
laboriously  sought  to  do.  There  has  been  suggestive  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  paragraph,  to  be  sure,  yet  rather  by  way  of 
contrast  than  of  comparison,  in  the  amazing  array  of  char¬ 
acteristics  set  forth  as  the  determining  traits  required  by  the 
new  standard  of  righteousness,  but  of  direct  connection  there 
is  none,  and  need  be  none. 

are  not  to  do  their  righteousness  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them. 
The  whole  discourse  has  in  view  rather  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  righteousness  than  the  effect  of  that  right¬ 
eousness  on  the  world.  (7)  A  warning  to  the  citizens  of  the  king¬ 
dom  seems  out  of  place  in  this  part  of  the  discourse.  It  should 
rather  come  near  the  end  along  with  the  other  warnings  which  are 
properly  found  there.  (8)  Jesus  was  not  one  to  adopt  the  too 
common  modern  practice  of  preaching  against  people  who  were 
not  in  his  audience.  If  he  Insists  upon  a  righteousness  deeper 
than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  is  because  he  has  before 
him  those  who  have  hitherto  considered  the  latter  type  of  rlght- 
ousness  sufficient.  If  he  charges  men  not  to  do  their  good  works 
before  others  to  be  seen  of  them,  it  is  because  he  has  before  him 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  virtues  which  show  off  best  in  the 
sight  of  men.  If  he  urges  the  importance  of  seeking  before  all 
else  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  it  is  because 
among  those  listening  to  his  words  are  those  who  have  been  giving 
their  chief  attention  and  thought  to  seeking  for  treasures  on 
earth.  And  if  here  he  sounds  out  a  most  solemn  warning  to  those 
who  prefer  sanctity  without  possessing  the  real  savor  of  true 
piety,  and  a  most  solemn  charge  so  to  let  the  light  of  divine  truth 
shine  through  the  life  that  men  may  glorify  the  Father  In  heaven, 
It  Is  because  the  audience  before  him  knows  only  too  well  what 
It  Is  to  be  as  savorless  salt.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  words 
of  Christ’s  have  no  application  to  Christians  of  the  present  day. 
They  have  a  powerful  application.  But  the  exceeding  seasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  warning  against  a  savorless  Christianity  should  not 
lead  to  the  original  reference  to  a  savorless  Judaism  being  obscured 
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In  presenting  himself  before  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
teacher  of  a  righteousness  different  from  that  commonly  es¬ 
teemed  and  practiced  among  them  as  having  been  handed  down 
from  Moses,  it  was  manifestly  necessary,  first  of  all,  that 
Jesus  should  make  clear  the  relationship  of  this  righteousness 
to  the  ancient  law.  This  he  does  with  great  vigor  and  force 
in  the  opening  verses  of  this  section  by  declaring  that  the 
righteousness  which  he  has  come  to  inaugurate  fulfills,  not 
abrogates,  the  law  of  Moses  (ver.  17),  for,  first,  the  law  is 
permanent,  it  cannot  pass  away  (ver.  18)  ;  second,  so  far  is 
the  new  righteousness  from  abrogating  the  old  law  that  great¬ 
ness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  even  be  dependent  on 
keeping  and  teaching  the  latter  (ver.  19)  ;  third,  no  one  can 
even  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  has  a  righteous¬ 
ness  surpassing  that  attained  by  the  best  reputed  exponents 
of  the  law,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (ver.  20). 

These  verses  are  important  as  introducing  the  rest  of  the 
section  (ver.  21-48),  which  is  evidently  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  way  in  which  Christ  fulfilled  the  law.  But 
some  commentators  think  that  ver.  18,  19,  and  especially  the 
word  plerdsai  as  used  here,  are  inconsistent  with  ver.  21-48, 
and  in  fact  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Sermon  as  a  whole. 
Thus  Allen  says  (International  Crit.  Com.,  Matthew,  in  loc.), 
“  The  attitude  to  the  law  here  described  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Sermon.  Verses  21-48  .  .  .  describe 
a  fulfillment  which  consists  in  a  penetrating  insight  into  the 
true  moral  principles  underlying  the  enactments  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  code,  .  .  .  Fulfillment  in  this  sense  is  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fulfillment  which  rests  upon  the  idea  of  the 
permanent  authority  of  the  least  commandment  of  the  law 
(cf.  ver.  19).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  ver.  18,  19 
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did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Sermon,  but  have  been  placed 
here  by  the  editor,  who  has  thus  gpven  to  plerdsai  (  =  to  bring 
into  clear  light  the  true  scope  and  meaning)  a  sense  (viz.  to 
reaffirm  and  carry  out  in  detail)  which  is  foreign  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  the  Sermon.”  He  adds  that  “  Christ  is  here 
represented  as  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  Alexandrine  and 
Rabbinical  Judaism.”  Bacon  (Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp. 
14,  15)  seems  to  concede  the  view  that  Matthew  shows  cer¬ 
tain  legal  tendencies.  He  has  ”  still  somewhat  to  learn  of 
Christ  from  Paul.”  On  this  ground  ver.  18  is  to  be  referred 
to  another  connection. 

Is  then  the  Sermon  so  inconsistent  with  itself?  Whether  or 
not  our  evangelist  ”  still  has  somewhat  to  learn  of  Christ  from 
Paul  ”  does  not  concern  the  present  inquiry.  That  belongs  to 
the  history  of  doctrine  within  the  New  Testament.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  so  far  is  any  seeming  legalism  in  the  Sermon 
from  showing  the  influence  of  neo-legalism  on  the  early 
church  and  so  on  the  evangelist,  as  is  supposed  by  these 
scholars,  that  we  have  here  rather  an  evidence  of  the  keen 
historical  sense  of  the  evangelist.  Jesus  could  not  at  this 
time  baldly  proclaim  what  later  became  the  ground  for  Paul¬ 
ine  anti-legalism.  With  great  multitudes  following  him, 
among  whom  was  doubtless  a  rabble  element,  there  was  immi¬ 
nent  danger  that  the  religious  movement  which  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  would  degenerate  into  libertinism.  In  order  to  avert  any 
such  catastrophe  Jesus  was  obliged  to  affirm  again  the  old 
law.  This  he  does  in  ver.  21-48  by  relieving  it  of  the  Jewish 
casuistical  emendations  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
around  it  and  sap  its  power,  by  restoring  to  it  its  original 
authority  and  incisiveness,  and  by  laying  down  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  righteousness  which  far  transcended  the  law  in  its 
literal  form  and  thus  more  than  met  its  demands.  And  this 
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accords  fully  with  the  use  of  the  word  plerdsai  in  ver.  17, 
as  contrasted  with  the  antithetical  katalnsai.  The  meaning  of 
the  latter  word  is  well  represented  in  English  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  to  let  down,”  that  is,  to  relax  a  rule  or  law.  Contrari¬ 
wise  plerdsai  should  mean  “  to  hold  up,  to  tighten,  to  make 
taut  or  tense.”  But  this  was  as  far  as  possible  from  Alex¬ 
andrian  and  Rabbinical  legalism,  and  in  fact  was  a  fitting 
preparation  for  Pauline  anti-legalism. 

As  for  the  connection  of  thought  in  ver.  17-20  to  which 
commentators  have  taken  exception,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
could  be  closer  or  more  strictly  consecutive.  The  postulate 
that  Jesus  has  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  establish  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  its  supporting  propositions,  namely,  that 
the  law  cannot  pass  away,  that  the  new  righteousness  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  ideals,  and  that  no  one  can  even  entef 
upon  the  new  estate  unless  he  has  to  start  out  with  a  right¬ 
eousness  beyond  that  which  was  even  conceived  under  the 
old  regime,  are  beyond  criticism.  The  three  propositions  do 
not  in  any  way  overlap  one  another,  nor  can  their  order  be 
changed  without  marring  the  symmetry  of  the  whole ;  and, 
as  to  exhausting  the  subject,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  more 
that  can  be  said,  —  which  things  are  the  test  of  accuracy  in 
the  concatenation  of  thought  in  any  statement. 

Verses  21-48  contain  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  “  fulfills  ”  the  law  of  Moses.  He  fulfills  the  law 
against  murder  by  placing  anger  on  the  same  plane  with  mur¬ 
der  and  by  enjoining  on  the  citizen  of  the  kingdom  the  utmost 
assiduity  in  seeking  reconciliation  with  an  adversary.  He  ful¬ 
fills  the  law  against  adultery  by  forbidding  the  lustful  look; 
and  that  restricting  wanton  divorce,  by  prohibiting  divorce 
altogether,  except  on  the  ground  of  fornication.  Similarly, 
he  fulfills  the  laws  placing  a  restraint  upon  swearing  and  re- 
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venge  by  inculcating  strict  sobriety  in  speech  and  generosity 
in  conduct,  and  he  restores  to  its  original  intention  the  law 
of  love  to  one’s  neighbor  which  had  been  so  grossly  perverted 
by  the  Pharisees. 

In  taking  up  the  law  which  has  been  at  once  most  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  among  men  as  to  its  letter  and  violated  as  to 
its  spirit,  namely,  that  against  murder,  Jesus  first  quotes  the 
Mosaic  enactment,  and,  following  that,  the  comment  of  the 
Pharisees  that  whoever  should  violate  this  law  would  be  in 
danger  of  judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  local  court,  which, 
according  to  Deut.  xvi.  18,  was  to  be  found  in  every  town  of 
importance.  This  comment  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  not 
so  much  mischievous  as  commonplace.  But  Jesus  immediately 
gives  utterance  to  that  which  makes  it  seem  probable  that  it 
was  not  more  innocent  than  other  Rabbinical  emendations 
cited  in  this  chapter.  For  the  tendency  of  all  Rabbinical  com¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  to  relax  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  a  way  to  give  rein  to  human  passion ;  and  so,  while  these 
words,  “Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,”  contain  a  traditional  addition  which  seems  to  Meyer 
to  be  “  not  alien  to  the  law,”  they  may  have  been  utterly  sub¬ 
versive  of  its  teachings  by  ignoring  God’s  jurisdiction  in  human 
affairs,  or  even  by  being  actually  intended  to  imply  that,  while 
the  murderer  stood  in  danger  of  judgment  by  the  local  court 
alluded  to  above,  there  was  no  higher,  no  divine  tribunal  to 
which  he  was  liable.  This  may  seem  like  almost  incredible 
perverseness  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  but  that  they 
were  capable  of  just  such  outrageous  interpretations  of  the 
law  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  terrible  denunciations  of  Phar¬ 
isees  and  scribes  contained,  for  instance,  in  Mark  vii.  5-13; 
and  on  no  other  supposition  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
tense  vehemence  of  the  Lord,  who  here  goes  on  immediately 
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with  threefold  repetition  (Matt.  v.  22)  to  affirm  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  divine  judgment.  For  there  seems  little  doubt  that, 
as  Meyer  again  says,  —  he  does  not  appear  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  remark  himself,  or  at  least  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  matter  in  hand,  which  apparently  has  not  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  him,  —  “  krisis,  simedrion,  ge-enna  illustrate 
different  degrees  of  culpability  before  God  (for  krisis  and 
sunedrion  are  also  analogical  representations  of  divine,  although 
temporal  penal  judgment),  down  to  the  everlasting  damna¬ 
tion.”  If  Jesus  here  is  so  strenuous  in  laying  emphasis  on 
the  divine  retribution  that  is  sure  to  follow  upon  anger,  it 
cannot  be  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  petty  distinc¬ 
tions  between  different  degrees  or  expressions  of  anger,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  reality  of  the  divine 
judgment  itself.' 

This  thought  of  the  imminence  of  the  divine  judgment 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  ver.  22  and  23,  for,  in  en¬ 
tire  consistency  with  the  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  nullify  the 
commands  of  the  law  while  professing  the  utmost  reverence 
for  them,  was  evidently  the  further  tendency  in  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  to  set  him  afar  off,  and,  while  seeming  to  exalt 
him  as  the  high  and  holy  one,  really  ignore  him  as  a  factor 
in  their  daily  concerns.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried 
that  morals  and  religion  were  to  no  small  degree  divorced, 

*  Although  Meyer  Is  right  In  making  krisis,  sunedrion,  and 
ge-enna  equally  representations  of  divine  judgment,  there  seems  to 
be  little  ground  for  his  making  the  first  and  second  refer  to  tem¬ 
poral  punishment,  as  In  the  quotation  given  above,  and  the  third 
to  eternal.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  special  gradation  in  the 
meaning  of  the  opprobrious  epithets  Raka  and  M6re,  or  any 
special  degree  of  sinfulness  In  saying  them  over  being  angry  with 
a  brother  which  would  justify  the  supposed  gradation  In  the  pun¬ 
ishments  threatened;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  gradation  is  in¬ 
tended,  and  that  the  threefold  form  Is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 
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and  to  be  engaged  in  religious  exercises  was  considered  quite 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  disregarding  other  duties  even  of  the 
most  solemn  and  obligatory  kind.  (Cf.  the  rule  of  Corban 
in  accordance  with  which  anything  which  was  declared  de¬ 
voted  to  God  was  considered  exempt  from  human  claims  such 
as  those  of  father  and  mother.)  So  that  the  remark  of 
Bengel  in  connection  with  ver.  23  that  “  The  recollection  of 
offences  comes  up  in  the  midst  of  sacred  things  rather  than 
in  the  noise  of  business,”  is  inappropriate  here.^  While  just 
enough  as  a  comment  wherever  there  is  sincere  worship  of 
God,  and  doubtless  true  enough  as  applied  to  the  few  gen¬ 
uinely  religious  souls  of  Christ’s  day,  as  regards  those  against 
whom  Jesus  was  inveighing,  they  would  have  no  applica¬ 
bility.  So  far  from  the  recollection  of  offenses  coming  up 
in  the  midst  of  sacred  things  more  easily  than  elsewhere,  or, 
if  they  came  up,  receiving  especial  thought  or  attention  there, 
the  fact  of  being  engaged  in  the  performance  of  religious  ob¬ 
servances  would  be  considered  as  an  amply  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  for  disregarding  such  matters. 

Verses  25,  26,  are  confessedly  difficult.  To  give  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  what  Broadus  likes  to  call  “  the  simple,  natural  sense  ” 
of  merely  setting  forth  the  duty  of  adjusting  personal  diffi¬ 
culties  with  what  speed  one  may  (Broadus  himself,  Chrys., 
Theoph.,  Euthym.,  Jerome,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Gill)  is  opposed 
to  the  context  (ver.  21-24)  and  especially  to  the  stern  so¬ 
lemnity  of  ver.  26  itself.  If  Jesus  had  meant  to  say  merely 
that  no  one  who,  for  failure  to  meet  a  momentary  obligation, 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  a  human  judge,  would 

*  Equally  inappropriate  with  the  remark  of  Bengel  cited  above 
is  that  of  Flacius,  “  He  wishes  the  reason  of  moral  things  to  be 
esteemed  first,  of  ceremonial  things  second.”  No  distinction  be¬ 
tween  moral  and  ceremonial  things  is  intended.  The  thought  is 
rather  that  of  man's  accountability  to  God  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
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be  discharged  until  he  had  paid  the  last  farthing,  his  words 
would  have  been  both  trivial  and  untrue.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  understand  the  language,  with  most  commentators,  as  re¬ 
ferring  allegorically  to  the  necessity  of  being  reconciled  to 
God  lest  he  cast  one  into  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  per¬ 
dition,  requires  a  sudden  change  and  resulting  confusion  in 
the  terms  of  the  metaphor  introduced  above  at  ver.  22,  God 
instead  of  the  offended  brother  becoming  the  plaintiff,  al¬ 
though  still  retaining  his  position  as  judge.  Thus  Allen : — 
“  Verses  25-26  are  clearly  a  warning  against  the  risk  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  God  at  the  judgment  day  unreconciled  to  Him. 
He  is  alike  Prosecutor  and  Judge  and  executor  of  judgment.” 
It  is  much  better  with  Meyer,  in  part,  to  find  here  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  thought  contained  in  ver.  21-24.  According  to 
this  interpretation  the  “  adversary  ”  is  the  offended  brother 
of  ver.  23  who  has  access  to  God  the  judge  as  well  as  the  one 
who  committed  the  offense,  and  the  practice  of  human  courts 
which  in  Christ’s  day  allowed  the  defendant  to  settle  disputes 
with  the  plaintiff  on  any  terms  while  they  were  on  the  way 
to  the  tribunal  but  required  the  matter  to  go  according  to  law 
after  that  was  reached,  is  allegorically  transferred  to  the 
court  of  heaven.  As  it  is  the  part  of  common  prudence  to 
make  terms  with  an  adversary  “  out  ”  of  human  courts,  so  it 
is  the  part  of  a  higher  wisdom  to  seek  reconciliation  with  an 
offended  brother  ”  out  ”  of  God’s  court,  lest  the  brother  finally 
bring  suit  and  one  be  cast  into  perdition.  (Cf.  Deut.  xv.  9 
for  a  somewhat  similar  thought.)  With  this  understanding 
of  the  passage  not  only  is  the  figure  of  a  judgment  contained 
in  ver.  22  preserved  without  a  change  in  its  component  parts, 
but  a  most  solemn  and,  to  the  Jew,  most  startling  reason  is 
given  for  the  exhortation  contained  in  ver.  23,  24.  It  is  as 
if  Jesus  had  said,  ‘  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  be  at 
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peace  with  thy  brother  speedily,  lest  the  very  altar  become 
a  judgment  seat  before  which  thou  shalt  be  arraigned.’ 

If  now  the  interpretation  of  ver.  22-26  as  given  above  is 
correct,  the  connection  of  thought  is  as  follows : — ‘  Whoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment,  and 
that  a  divine,  an  eternal  judgment  (ver.  22).  So  imminent 
is  this  judgment  that  one  should  even  leave  the  altar  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  a  brother  who  has  been  offended  in  any 
way  (ver.  23,  24).  For,  far  from  religious  observances  pla¬ 
cating  God  and  turning  aside  his  judgment,  the  very  altar 
may  become  a  tribunal  before  which  one  will  be  arraigned  ’ 
(ver.  25,  26). 

After  the  law  against  murder  Jesus  takes  up  the  law  which, 
next  to  that,  has  been  most  universally  recognized  among 
men,  namely,  that  against  adultery.  He  first,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  declares  the  breach  against  this  law  to  consist  not 
merely  in  the  outward  act,  but  in  the  inner  thought  (ver.  28). 
Next  he  shows  the  importance  of  using  even  the  most  extreme 
measures,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  lustful  im¬ 
pulse;  here  again,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  declaring  the 
imminence  of  the  divine  judgment  (ver.  29-30).  The  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  words  immediately  following  is  less  generally 
conceded.  Not  a  few  scholars  profess  to  find  ver.  31,  32,  out 
of  place  here.  Thus  Kostlin  and  Holtzmann  assert  that,  if 
Jesus  had  delivered  this  declaration  in  the  connection  given 
here,  the  later  discussion  regarding  divorce  in  chap.  xix.  could 
not  have  taken  place.  Olshausen,  Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Ritschl  substantially  agree  in  making  this  a  non-original  ap¬ 
pendix  to  what  preceded.  But,  whether  or  not  one  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  the  historicity  of  the  account  in  chap,  xix., 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  here  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix, 
for,  in  the  law  which  permitted  divorce,  there  was  evidently 
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that  which,  left  to  Rabbinical  explanations,  had  in  effect  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  the  Seventh  Commandment  and  thrown 
wide  open  the  floodgates  of  lust,  so  that  these  verses  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  complete  setting  forth  of  Christ’s  idea  re¬ 
garding  sexual  morality.  In  fact,  without  ver.  31  and  32, 
ver.  27  and  28  would  be  null  and  void. 

Another  objection  raised  not  only  to  ver.  31,  32,  but  also 
to  all  the  three  remaining  constructions  which  Jesus  in  this 
chapter  puts  upon  the  ancient  enactments,  is  that  there  is 
found  here  no  longer  a  fulfillment,  but  a  virtual  abrogation, 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  one  fundamental  requirement  of 
homiletics  —  and  it  applies  equally  to  all  well-constructed 
discourse  —  is  that  there  must  be  progress  as  well  as  unity. 
This  is  a  more  relentless  requirement  than  many  are  disposed 
to  think.  A  mere  repetition  of  the  same  principle  as  applied 
to  various  and  sundry  Mosaic  enactments,  such  as  some  schol¬ 
ars  would  have  had  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  here,  would  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  rules 
as  lifeless  and  devoid  of  power  as  the  casuistical  precepts  and 
hair-splitting  refinements  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  themselves.  If 
Jesus  had  nothing  more  to  say  than  he  had  already  said  poten¬ 
tially,  if  from  ver.  31  on  he  intended  to  “  fulfill  ”  the  law  of 
Moses  merely  by  applying  to  other  statutes  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  he  had  applied  above  to  the  law  on  murder,  he  should 
have  stopped.  A  mere  repetition  of  the  same  principle  with 
new  examples  would  have  justified  no  such  elaboration  as  is 
to  be  found  in  ver.  31-48.  A  general  assertion  would  have 
been  enough. 

But  Jesus  did  not  come  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Moses  merely 
in  the  sense  which  might  be  inferred  from  ver.  21-30.  He 
came  to  fulfill  it  by  enjoining  the  practice  of  a  holiness  far 
beyond  that  contemplated  in  that  law.  Accordingly  there  be- 
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gins  with  ver.  31  a  marked  change  in  Christ’s  treatment  of 
the  law  in  general.  In  his  exposition  of  the  law  on  murder, 
although  there  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  law  of  Moses, 
Jesus  does  not,  after  all,  go  beyond  a  strict  fulfilling  of  what 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  already  implicitly  contained  in  that 
law.  But  his  law  on  adultery,  while  starting  out  in  the  same 
way,  by  ultimately  forbidding  divorce,  is  already  significant 
as  opening  the  way  for  all  the  subsequent  Christian  ruling  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives.  This  was 
not  an  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  not  even  of  that  con¬ 
cerning  divorce ;  for,  after  all,  the  permission  to  put  away 
one’s  wife  was  certainly  not  a  command  to  do  so,  and  this 
very  permission  was  qualified  with  such  conditions  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  were  calculated  to  restrict  divorce.  Rather  the 
law  of  Christ  here  reaches  at  once  that  which  the  law  of 
Moses  aimed  at  but  could  not  attain,  and  which  would  have 
been  the  requirement  of  that  law  had  it  not  been  prevented 
by  the  perverseness  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  as 
explained  in  chap.  xix.  It  is  therefore  more  than  a  fulfilling 
of  the  mere  letter  of  that  law,  —  it  is  a  fulfilling  of  its  intent, 
a  setting  of  it  free  from  the  entrammelments  which  a  human 
environment  had  placed  upon  it,  that  it  might  stand  forth  in 
all  its  divine  pristine  perfection. 

Christ’s  law  on  swearing  is  a  still  further  advance  upon  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  fulfilling  of  that  law  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
law  on  murder  is  fulfilled  above  would  perhaps  have  demanded 
nothing  more  than  that  all  oaths  of  whatever  sort  should 
be  strictly  performed.  But,  instead,  Jesus  forbids  swearing. 
This  again  is  in  seeming  conflict  with  the  law  of  Moses,  for 
to  the  casual  reader  Dent.  vi.  13  seems  distinctly  to  commend 
swearing,  if  not  actually  to  enjoin  it  upon  the  pious  Jew  as 
a  duty.  Nevertheless,  here  again,  Jesus  is  not  abrogating  the 
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law  of  Moses,  but  fulfilling  it,  for  a  more  careful  study  of 
that  law  shows  that  its  intent  was  to  inculcate  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  god; 
while  here  the  Lord  teaches  a  still  greater  reverence  in  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  presence  and  power  in  everything, 
and  so  lays  down  his  injunction  to  strict  sobriety  in  speech. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  there  is  here  no  abrogation 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  not  so  much 
a  fulfilling  of  its  intent  as  rather  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  sublimely  transcendent  idea  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  command. 

But  it  is  in  Christ’s  law  on  revenge  and  on  love  to  one’s 
neighbor  that  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Mosaic  law 
comes  out  most  clearly  and  reaches  its  complete  development. 
While  the  commands  to  give  to  him  that  asks  and  to  love 
one’s  enemies  seem  sufficiently  startling,  if  considered  as  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  laws  of  Moses  cited  in  ver.  38  and  43,  yet 
the  most  distinguishing,  and  to  the  Jew  doubtless  the  most 
surprising,  feature  of  ver.  38—48  is  not  so  much  in  those  com¬ 
mands,  as  in  the  promulgation  of  the  great  principle  on  which 
all  true  righteousness  is  to  be  based,  the  principle  of  likeness 
to  the  Father  in  heaven.  Here  the  question  of  the  abrogation 
or  non-abrogation  of  the  letter  of  a  law,  or  even  of  its  spirit 
and  intent,  ceases  to  be  of  interest  except  to  mere  quibblers. 
The  law  of  Moses  is  indeed  fulfilled,  but  it  is  much  more  than 
fulfilled,  —  it  is  transcended.  It  is  a  fulfillment  which  may 
be  said  to  find  some  feeble  parallel  in  that  fulfillment  which' 
geniuses  are  sometimes  said  to  give  to  the  law  of  whatever 
arts  they  may  be  the  exponents  of,  a  fulfillment  far  surpass¬ 
ing  those  laws,  seeming  sometimes  perhaps  to  ignore  or  even 
to  defy  them,  and  yet  having  always  a  certain  subtle  harmony 
with  them,  and  seeming  indeed  to  defy  only  because  so  far 
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outreaching  them.  These  laws  of  Christ’s  may  to  the  tyro 
seem  to  be  contradictions  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  But,  if  so, 
it  is  only  because  they  far  transcend  them.  In  rare  passages 
the  ancient  law  calls  upon  its  people  to  be  holy  because  their 
God  is  holy,  but  nowhere  does  it  command  them  to  be  holy 
as  He  is  holy.  It  is  only  Christ  who  makes  of  divine  holiness 
a  standard  for  the  righteousness  of  men.  It  is  He  alone  who 
dares  to  say,  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect. 

If  the  purpose  of  preaching  is  to  produce  conviction,  this 
section  (ver.  17-48)  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  homilist.  The 
religious  leaders  among  the  Jews  were  constantly  seeking  to 
turn  the  popular  tide  against  Jesus  by  making  him  appear  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  law.  But  here  he  effectively  proves 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  at  variance  with  the  law, 
having  nullified  it  by  their  casuistical  emendations,  while  he 
in  his  teaching  was  honoring  the  law  by  raising  it  to  its  true 
plane  and  giving  to  it  its  true  meaning.  At  the  same  time  he 
lays  down  certain  ruling  principles  which  were  calculated  to 
convince  his  hearers  of  sin,  and  are  to  this  day  of  such 
universal  application,  that,  in  the  entire  range  of  Scripture, 
there  is  no  passage  which  is  more  powerful  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  the  individual,  or  more  potent  in  keeping  all 
Christendom  keyed  up  to  high  ideals.  These  principles  are 
nowhere  expressly  formulated,  and  they  overlap  one  another 
in  the  argument,  but  they  are  easily  discerned  and  form  the 
underlying  foundation  of  the  whole  argument.  The  first 
principle  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Principle  I.  Sin  in  the  heart  is  culpable  before  God  as  well 
as  sin  in  the  outer  conduct. 

This,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  the  fundamental 
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assumption  underlying  the  entire  passage  ver.  21-30  and 
brought  out  with  great  clearness  in  ver.  22,  28.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  it.  It  is  promulgated  on  the  authority 
of  the  speaker  himself.  Doubtless  it  came  to  his  hearers 
with  startling  forcefulness  as  contrasted  with  the  teachings 
of  their  scribes,  but  there  were  many  passages  in  their  own 
Scriptures  to  substantiate  it. 

The  second  principle  is  equally  important,  although  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  easy  to  trace.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Principle  II.  The  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  our  accountability  to  him  in  all  things  is  to  be  the 
dominating  influence  in  our  lives  and  determine  all  our  con¬ 
duct  (see  ver.  23-26,  29,  30,  34-36). 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  tendency  of  Jewish 
casuistry  was  to  divorce  morals  from  religion  and,  in  fact,  to 
make  religion  a  cloak  or  an  excuse  for  immorality.  Even  the 
law  against  murder  was  so  interpreted  as  to  remove  fear  of 
divine  judgment.  The  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce,  instead 
of  being  a  restraint  on  sexual  license  as  originally  intended, 
was  used  to  give  easy  excuse  for  immorality.  Similarly  the 
laws  about  swearing,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  were  so  in¬ 
terpreted,  as  is  evident  from  Matt,  xxiii.  16-22,  that  the  most 
solemn  oaths  were  made  to  lie  by.  Jesus  sweeps  away  all 
these  subterfuges  by  his  truly  astounding  intimation  that  the 
very  altar  may  become  a  judgment  seat,  that  sins  of  the  least 
member  may  bring  the  entire  body  to  hell,  and  that  inso¬ 
briety  of  speech  may  be  blasphemy. 

A  third  principle  comes  out  clearly  from  ver.  45  on  and  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — 

Principle  III.  Divine  perfection  is  the  true  standard  of 
righteousness  in  the  kingdom. 

The  subject  of  the  section  ver.  21-48,  which  is.  The  right- 
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eousness  of  the  kingdom  does  not  abrogate  but  fulfills  the 
law  of  Moses,  is  now  exhausted.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
say.  Other  laws  might  be  adduced,  restated,  and  illustrated, 
other  principles  formulated,  but  beyond  this  one  final,  sufficient, 
and  universal  law  of  righteousness  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

MATTHEW  VI.  1-18. 

Having  set  forth  the  relations  between  the  righteousness 
which  he  has  come  to  inaugurate  and  the  law  of  Moses,  Jesus 
now  goes  on,  in  a  brief  but  highly  significant  passage,  to 
show  that,  still  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism,  they 
who  would  be  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  exer¬ 
cise  themselves  to  please  God  rather  than  to  win  glory  from 
men  (ver.  1).  Here  again,  as  in  v.  17—48,  he  lays  down  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles  of  startling  originality.  In  illustrating 
these  principles  he  chooses  as  examples  certain  observances, 
namely,  alms-giving  (ver.  2—4),  prayer  (ver.  5-15),  and  fast¬ 
ing  (ver.  16-18),  which  have  generally  been  recognized  as 
pertaining  especially  to  religion,  but  at  that  time  were  not  un¬ 
commonly  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  egtting  glroy  from  men. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  passage  is  found  in  ver.  7-15, 
which  many  commentators  (Schmiedel,  Weizsacker,  Weiss, 
and  most  recent  writers)  regard  as  an  interpolation  disturb¬ 
ing  the  connection  of  thought.  Thus  Bacon  (Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  p.  146)  thinks  that  both  “  the  symmetry  of  the  an¬ 
titheses,”  that  is,  the  antitheses  between  “  the  righteousness  ” 
(which  he  aptly  paraphrases  “acts  of  piety”)  of  the  hypo¬ 
crites  on  the  one  hand  and  of  citizens  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
other,  in  alms-g^ving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  “  the  integrity 
of  the  thought,  which,”  he  says,  “  forbids  digressions  into 
general  instruction  on  how  to  pray  acceptably,”  are  strongly 
opposed  to  their  presence  here.  He  accordingly  assigns  ver. 
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7,  9-13  to  the  Lucan  discourse  on  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1-13) 
(ver.  7,  however,  which  is  very  important,  has  no  parallel  in 
Luke),  holding  that  that  offers  the  more  probable  setting;  re¬ 
jects  ver.  8=vi.  33  as  being  redactional ;  and  removes  ver.  14, 
15,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  on  forgiveness  (Matt, 
xviii.  21-35). 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  this  inquiry  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  of  the  higher  criticism,  such  as  how 
the  Model  Prayer  comes  to  appear  in  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
different  historical  connections,^  but  solely  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Sermon  as  given  in  Matthew.  As  to  “  the  symmetry 
fo  the  antitheses,”  too  much  weight  should  not  be  attached 
to  mere  symmetry  of  form,  especially  not  to  the  disadvantage 
of  symmetry  of  thought.  Hebrew  poetry,  for  instance,  was 
built  up  on  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  words  and 
phrases,  yet  every  one  knows  that  in  the  best  examples 
symmetry  of  arrangement  was  often  intentionally  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  balance  of  thought.  The  main  question,  then, 
concerns  the  integrity  and  completeness  of  the  thought  as 
found  here.  Is  this  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  ver.  7-15? 

The  very  first  word  of  the  entire  passage  (vi.  1-18),  the 
emphatic  prosec hete,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  calls  for 
heed,  attention,  thoughtfulness,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  be  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  Then  are  laid  down,  as 
has  been  said,  certain  principles  of  great  originality  and 
power,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

'  Bacon  expresses  fine  scorn  for  those  who  have  the  temerity  to 
suggest  that  the  Model  Prayer  may  have  been  taught  by  Jesus  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  But  there  seems  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  so  simple  a  prayer  as  this  may  not  have  been  taught  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  form,  during  a  ministry  of  two  or  three  years, 
half  a  dozen  times  to  different  groups  of  people,  or  even  to  the 
same  p<H)ple  on  different  occasions. 
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Principle  I.  The  quality  of  piety  is  determined  by  its  motives. 

Principle  II.  Acts  of  piety  done  to  be  seen  of  men  have 
their  reward  here  and  now  (in  being  seen),  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  be  expected. 

Principle  III.  In  order  that  acts  of  piety  may  receive  a 
reward  from  the  heavenly  Father,  they  must  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  seen  of  Him,  that  is,  in  secret. 

In  the  three  examples  in  connection  with  which  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  laid  down  there  is  a  certain  progression  in  hypoc¬ 
risy.  In  the  first,  that  of  alms-giving,  those  who  are  de¬ 
nounced  actually  do  give  alms,  —  their  mistake  is  simply  that 
they  do  so  ostentatiously.  In  the  second,  that  of  prayer,  not 
only  are  they  ostentatious,  but  they  pray  and  do  not  pray. 
Their  prayers  are  not  real  prayers,  but  are  mere  babblings 
of  words.  Yet  they  do  not  deliberately  deceive.  In  the  third, 
that  of  fasting,  they  not  only  make  their  fasting  ostentatious, 
but  they  contrive  to  appear  to  be  fasting  more  strenuously 
than  is  really  the  case,  or  they  may  even  make  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  to  fast  when  they  are  not  fasting  at  all. 

This  progression  is  by  no  means  accidental.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  intentional  and  deliberate.  But  in  order  to  bring 
it  out  clearly,  especially  in  the  second  member  (ver.  7), — 
and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  to  ver.  15  (ver.  14,  15, 
being  an  explanation  of  ver.  12),  —  is  indispensable,  for  the 
whole  point  of  battalogesete,  which  is  explained  by  en  te^ 
polulogia^,  is  just  that  of  prayers  which  are  mere  babblings  of 
words  with  multitudinous  repetitions,  senseless,  thoughtless 
prayers  without  true  reverence,  and  in  contrast  with  this  idle 
verbosity  is  placed  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  sweet  filial 
devotion,  the  thoughtful  adoration,  of  the  Model  Prayer. 
Here  is  perceived  the  significance  of  that  first  word  of 
the  section  (prosechete,  ver.  1,  which  means,  with  ton  noun 
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understood,  “  to  turn  the  mind  to,  attend  to,  be  attentive  ” 
[Thayer]).  No  one  can  be  truly  pious  without  being  atten¬ 
tive.  In  the  babbling  of  prayers,  which  was  evidently  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  religious  leaders  of  Christ’s  day  and  which 
he  recognizes  as  a  reflex  of  Gentile  influence,  —  as  it  is  in 
fact  true  of  heathen  prayers  down  to  the  present  time,  — 
there  could  be  no  appreciative  realization  of  things,  no  sense 
of  God’s  presence  and  of  his  personal,  fatherly  concern,  such 
as  there  must  be  if  the  Model  Prayer  is  uttered  with  any  per¬ 
ception  whatever  of  its  true  meaning. 

How  well  suited  the  Model  Prayer  itself  is  in  its  relation 
to  the  Sermon  as  a  whole  becomes  evident  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  individual  contents.  The  invocation,  “  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,”  is  the  special  designation  of  God  found 
throughout  the  Sermon  in  Matthew  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  first  petition,  “  Hallowed  be  thy  name,” 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  terrible  and  blighting  desecration 
of  God  occasioned  by  the  gross  casuistical  emendations  of  the 
law  which  Jesus  so  strongly  denounced  in  v.  17—48.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  words,  “  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,”  are  out  of  place  in  a  sermon 
whose  very  theme  is  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  and 
whose  course  is  largely  taken  up  with  showing  that  this 
righteousness  consists  in  likeness  to  God?  Verse  12  and  its 
interpretation  (ver.  14,  15),  which  Bacon  would  relegate  to 
the  far-off  eighteenth  chapter,  are  surely  an  echo  of  v.  43-47. 
Verses  11,  13,  only  have  no  clear  connection  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  contents  of  the  Sermon,  but  are  general  petitions  voicing 
the  natural  desires  of  every  true  child  of  God,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  anticipatory  of  vi.  26-32 ;  vii.  13-27.  Whether  the 
Model  Prayer  has  a  suitable  setting  in  Luke  or  not,  it  is 
manifestly  not  out  of  place  here. 
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Instead  of  ver.  7-15  being  an  interpolation  and  interrupting 
the  course  of  thought  in  the  section  under  consideration,  it 
would  seem,  then,  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  argument  from  ver.  1  on.  To  be  sure  a 
somewhat  similar  line  of  thought  might  have  been  carried 
out  with  reference  to  alms-giving  and  to  fasting,  for  these  acts 
of  piety  also  require  thoughtful  attention,  but  that  is  to  be 
understood,  and  it  is  especially  with  reference  to  prayer  that 
the  Lord’s  teaching  has  been  of  value. 

Of  the  homiletical  significance  of  this  section  (vi.  1-18)  as 
a  whole,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  it  constitutes  an 
advance  on  the  preceding  section  and  a  preparation  for  the 
section  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  preceding  section  (v.  17- 
48),  Jesus  has  shown  that  he  comes  not  to  abrogate  but  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  Moses.  Here  he  shows  that  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  he  has  come  to  establish  must  not  only  fulfill  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  must  be  a  righteousness  of  the  heart  seek¬ 
ing  its  reward  from  God  and  not  from  men.  The  very  first 
word  of  the  section  {prosechete)  has  sounded  a  note  which 
will  ring  out  in  full  power  in  vi.  19  f.,  the  necessity  of  heed, 
in  fact  of  utter  devotion,  if  one  would  be  a  citizen  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  skill  with  which  these  three  sections  of  the  dis¬ 
course  are  thus  bound  together  is  worthy  of  admiration.  It 
may  be  added  that  so  effective  has  been  this  particular  section 
of  the  Sermon  that  hypocrisy  in  the  forms  here  denounced  is 
almost  unknown  among  Christian  people  at  the  present  time. 
Rather  men  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  oftentimes 
hide  their  piety  more  than  is  meet. 

MATTHEW  VI.  19-VII.  11. 

With  a  few  erratic  exceptions  (Schmiedel,  for  instance), 
commentators  show  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  agreement  as 
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to  the  meaning  and  connection  of  thought  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  up  to  Matt.  vi.  18.  It  is  from  this  point  on  that  the 
greatest  divergences  arise.  De  Wette  gives  up  all  further 
idea  of  a  fixed  plan.  Neander,  Bleek,  Weiss,  regard  vi.  9-34 
as  an  irrelevant  interpolation,  and  even  Broadus  terms  it  a 
partial  digression,  Schmiedel  says  a  really  good  connection 
is  found  only  within  each  of  the  following  groups ;  vi.  25-34 ; 
vii.  1-5;  vii.  7-11,  not  between  these  groups  reciprocally,  nor 
yet  between  them  and  the  other  sayings  contained  in  these 
chapters. 

As  to  vi.  19-33,  scholars  by  no  means  succeed  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  it  a  uniform  topic.  Comparison  reveals  either  a  varia¬ 
tion  between  one  of  two  themes,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Thus  some  announce  as  the  subject  of  the  section  “  Single- 
hearted  devotion  to  God  ”  (Broadus),  or  “  Entire  dedication  of 
the  heart  to  God  ”  (Alford)  ;  others  give  “Against  worldly- 
mindedness  ”  (Henry),  or  “  Spurious  worldliness  of  the  Phar¬ 
isees  in  their  righteousness;  or,  the  Pharisees  sharing  the 
cares  of  the  heathen”  (Lange),  or  “Care  about  earthly 
things”  (Meyer);  while  still  others  propose  “Heavenly¬ 
mindedness  and  filial  confidence  ”  (Jamieson,  Fausset,  and 
Brown)  or  “  Single-eyed  service  of  God  and  simple  trust  in 
him  enjoined”  (Burton  and  Mathews).  But  an  examination 
of  the  text  quickly  reveals  the  occasion  of  this  confusion. 
The  evident  unity  of  thought  existing  between  ver.  19-24,  33, 
has  compelled  scholars  to  ascribe  them  to  a  single  section, 
and  yet  in  ver.  25-32  there  seems  at  a  casual  glance  to  be 
developed  another  theme,  and  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  themes  has  appeared  to  writers  to  be  the 
predominant  one,  or  both  have  seemed  equally  deserving  of 
mention,  has  been  the  topic  assigned. 

Is  there,  then,  no  single  theme  to  be  consistently  traced 
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from  ver.  19  to  ver.  33,  or  must  ver.  33  be  considered  as 
merely  an  erratic  reminiscence  of  ver.  19-24? 

With  ver.  19  begins  a  series  of  metaphors  of  remarkable 
suggestiveness  and  power.  Up  to  and  including  ver.  24  there 
may  easily  be  traced  in  them  all,  notwithstanding  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  form,  a  certain  unity.  This  unity  is  based  on  a 
series  of  sharp  contrasts.  First,  there  is  the  contrast  between 
treasures  laid  up  on  earth  and  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven,  with 
the  remarkable  characterization  of  the  earth  as  being  the 
sphere  of  destruction,  “  where  moth  and  rust  are  corrupting  ” 
(present  indicative,  not  subjunctive,  “may  corrupt  ”),  and 
“  where  thieves  are  breaking  through  and  stealing,”  and  the 
verbs  left  without  an  object,  as  if  to  imply  that  not  some  but 
all  treasures  laid  up  on  earth  are  constantly  perishing;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  characterization  of  heaven  as  being  a 
place  where  treasures  are  now  to  be  laid  up  incorruptibly. 
Following  this  is  the  significant  warning  and  incentive  that 
where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  be  the  heart  also,  —  a  warn¬ 
ing  not  to  lay  up  the  treasure  on  earth,  because,  if  placed  there, 
it  will  become  the  center  of  a  vortex  to  draw  down  with  it,  like 
a  whirlpool,  all  the  desires  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  —  an  incentive  to  lay  up  the  treasure  in  heaven,  because 
if  placed  there,  it  will  become  the  center  of  a  counter-vortex  to 
draw  up,  like  a  whirlwind,  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  all  the 
affections  and  powers,  of  the  being.  For  to  understand  the 
words  of  Jesus  here  as  referring  solely  or  chiefly  to  wealth 
seems  too  narrow  an  interpretation.  The  sayings  of  Jesus 
elsewhere,  and  especially  some  of  the  parables,  indicate  that 
in  his  thought  every  one  is  possessed  of  incalculable  wealth, 
and  such  wealth  could  only  be  the  common,  yet  invaluable, 
treasures  which  all  men  have,  namely,  all  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute  and  makes  him  what  he  is. 
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Next  comes  the  contrast  between  the  single  and  the  evil 
eye.  Many  commentators  interpret  this  as  referring  to  sin¬ 
gle-eyed  devotion  to  God,  but  it  seems  more  consistent  with 
the  context  to  refer  it  to  single-eyedness  in  itself.  As  treas¬ 
ure  may  be  laid  up  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  so  the  eye 
may  be  directed  to  either  earth  or  heaven.  This  is  the  single 
eye.  As  contrasted  with  this,  by  the  evil  eye  must  be  meant 
the  eye  which  tries  to  encompass  within  its  range  of  vision 
both  earth  and  heaven,  the  result  being  a  confusion  worse 
than  actual  blindness.  “  The  lamp  of  the  body  is  the  eye.”  As 
Allen  remarks,  “  The  idea  here  is  the  naive  one  that  the  eye 
is  the  organ  through  which  light  has  access  to  the  whole 
body,  and  that  there  is  a  spiritual  eye  through  which  spiritual 
light  enters  and  illuminates  the  entire  personality.”  As  a 
lamp  placed  in  a  dark  room  enables  the  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  each  to  do  his  or  her  proper  work,  so  the  eye  among  the 
members  of  the  body  enables  each  one  to  do  its  part  as  if 
it  had  a  light  all  to  itself.  “  If  therefore^  thine  eye  be  single, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.”  It  may  look  upon 
things  of  earth  alone,  not  at  all  on  the  things  of  heaven,  but 
at  least  it  will  see  them  clearly,  and  the  whole  body  will  be 
full  of  light,  will  conduct  itself  intelligently,  consistently 
with  a  definite  purpose.  “  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,”  that  is, 
if,  as  contrasted  with  the  single  eye,  it  sees  things  confusedly, 
mingling  earth  and  heaven,  “  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness,”  confusion  will  exist  in  all  the  members,  and  there 
will  be  no  consistency  in  the  walk  and  conduct.  “If  there¬ 
fore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  the 
darkness.”  If  the  heart,  the  mind’s  eye,  that  part  of  the 
spiritual  nature  which  corresponds  to  the  eye  in  the  physical 
body,  be  divided,  confused,  then  how  g^eat  is  the  darkness! 
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Better  a  vision  confined  exclusively  to  earth  than  a  vision 
vibrating  between  earth  and  heaven. 

The  teaching  of  this  passage  is,  then,  along  the  line  of  out- 
and-outness  in  seeking  the  things  either  of  earth  or  of  heaven. 
It  is  reinforced  under  another  figure  in  ver.  24.  “  No  man 

can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,”  —  all  of  which  is 
in  entire  harmony  with  numerous  other  passages  of  Scripture 
calling  for  undivided  service.  Thus  Broadus  well  remarks 
in  this  connection,  “  The  Israelites  of  Elijah’s  time  did  not 
avowedly  renounce  Jehovah,  but  tried  to  worship  both  him 
and  Baal ;  and  the  prophet  calls  on  them  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  is  God,  and  follow  him  —  to  be  one  thing  or  the 
other.”  It  is  less  displeasing  to  God  to  be  cold  towards  him 
than  to  be  merely  lukewarm  (Rev.  iii.  15,  KJ), 

Up  to  the  close  <jf  ver.  24  are,  then,  developed  two  closely 
allied  lines  of  thought,  the  latter  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
former,  namely, — first,  treasure  should  be  laid  up  in  heaven 
rather  than  on  earth  because  it  has  power  to  draw  the  heart 
thither;  and,  second,  the  thoughts  and  affections  should  be 
directed  to  heaven  alone,  not  to  earth  and  heaven,  because 
the  double  vision  brings  confusion,  —  the  service  of  God  and 
the  service  of  Mammon  are  incompatible.  Verse  25  continues 
the  method  of  illustration  begun  at  ver.  19  by  a  twofold  con¬ 
trast  between  life  and  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  food  and 
clothing  on  the  other  hand.  The  natural  inference  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  same  topic  is  to  be  pursued  and  further 
developed.  Yet  here  commentators  almost  without  exception 
find  what  appears  to  them  an  entire  change  in  the  line  of 
thought.  The  true  significance  of  ouchi  .  .  .  endum.  is  missed. 
Chrysostom’s  comment,  ho  toinun  to  meizon  dous  pds  to  elat- 
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ton  oil  dosei,  has  simply  been  passed  on  Without  question.  Even 
Meyer,  who  is  so  careful  to  note  the  precise  logical  signifi-, 
cance  of  every  connecting  particle,  makes  no  attempt  to  trace 
the  line  of  thought  here  except  to  quote  in  a  footnote  this 
interpretation  of  the  golden-mouthed  orator,  although  the 
asyndetous  character  of  the  sentence  seems  of  itself  to  chal¬ 
lenge  attention.  Broadus  makes  no  reference  to  Chrysostom 
by  name,  but  gives  his  interpretation  almost  word  for  word, 
saying,  “  If  God  has  given  the  greater,  viz.,  life,  the  body,  is 
he  likely  to  withhold  the  less,  viz.,  the  food  and  the  raiment  ?  ” 
But  this  is  only  to  bring  into  the  passage  the  supposed  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  in  ver.  2G-32,  and  mani¬ 
festly  this  is  a  wrong  method  of  interpretation.  The  primary 
connection  in  any  passage  or  in  any  sequence  of  thought  must 
always  be  with  what  precedes,  not  with  what  follows.  Oth¬ 
erwise  connection  ceases,  and  what  should  be  one  chain  of 
thought  becomes  two.  And  this,  as  already  explained,  is  what 
actually  happens  in  the  interpretation  of  many  commentators, 
resulting  in  two  varying  topics  for  the  section  (ver.  19-33). 

The  real  course  of  thought  is  simple  enough.  Meyer  is 
mistaken  when  he  says  that  Jesus  desires  his  people  to  be 
“  superior  to  all  care  whatsoever  as  to  food,  drink,  etc.” 
Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  The  thought  is  not  at 
all  that  citizens  of  the  kingdom  should  be  free  from  care  while 
the  rest  of  mankind  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence, 
but  that  they  should  care  for  the  right  things,  —  which  is  a 
far  higher  consideration.  “  Therefore,”  because  ye  cannot 
serve  both  God  and  Mammon,  because  doubleness  of  vision  is 
worse  than  blindness,  “  therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Be  not  anx¬ 
ious  for  your  life,  [as  to]  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  [as  to]  what 
ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  [as  to]  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  food,  and  the  body  than 
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raiment?”  In  other  words,  it  is  the  life  rather  than  the  food 
.  that  demands  attention,  and  the  food  is  to  be  considered  only 
as  conserving  the  life.  It  is  the  body  rather  than  the  raiment 
to  which  we  should  give  thought,  even  diligent  thought,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  conserving  the  well-being  of  life 
and  body. 

Taken  literally,  the  significance  of  ver.  25  as  a  maxim  of 
wisdom  is  sufficiently  evident.  There  are  those  who  give 
their  first  thought  or  attention  to  food  for  its  own  sake.  They 
live  to  eat.  There  are  others  who  give  even  much  thought  to 
food,  yet  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  conserving 
the  life.  These  eat  to  live.  Similarly  there  are  those  who 
give  their  thought  and  attention  to  raiment  for  its  own  sake, 
who  regard  the  body  as  something  to  hang  clothes  on,  like 
the  forms  in  front  of  furnishing  stores.  There  are  others  who 
give  thought  to  clothing,  but  not  with  a  view  to  display  but 
to  suitably  covering  the  body.  These  belong  to  that  fortu¬ 
nately  large  class  who  regard  the  body  as  more  than  raiment. 

Treasure,  the  eye  as  the  lamp  of  the  body,  service  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  have  all  been  used  as  representative  of  greater  things, 
and  so  here  life,  as  over  against  food,  and  the  body,  as  over 
against  raiment,  are  used  as  illustrative  of  principles  of  far 
higher  application.  The  thought  is  that  the  spiritual  nature 
should  be  esteemed  above  everything  that  can  minister  to  it, 
and  its  interests  should  be  considered  above  all  other  interests. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  no  attention  should  be  given  to  other 
things.  The  citizen  of  the  kingdom  is  still  to  be  in  the  world, 
and  he  must  have  earthly  relationships,  earthly  duties,  and 
earthly  responsibilities.  But  there  are  those  who  seek  the 
things  of  earth  and  give  their  thought  to  matters  temporal 
in  and  for  their  own  sakes.  Such  do  not  obey  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  give 
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thought,  and  perhaps  much  thought,  to  things  temporal,  and 
yet  are  heeding  the  command  of  Christ,  because  they  think 
of  these  things  with  a  view  to  making  them  minister  to  things 
eternal.  Such  are  the  spiritually  wise.  Of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.^ 

With  the  interpretation  of  ver.  19-25  here  presented,  the 
rest  of  the  passage  under  consideration  is  in  harmony.  The 
theme  of  the  section  instead  of  being  given  at  the  beginning, 
as  in  previous  sections  (the  theme  of  v.  17-48  being  found 
in  ver.  17,  and  that  of  vi.  1-18  in  ver.  1),  is  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  and  not  distinctly  stated  until  ver.  33.  As  there  found,  it 
sets  forth  the  supreme  demand  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
all  the  powers  of  the  being,  for  proton  evidently  means  not 
“  with  priority  in  point  of  time,”  but  “  supremely,”  and  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  is  to 
put  forth  all  the  powers  for  its  attainment.  From  this  point 
on,  that  is,  in  ver.  26  f.,  the  antithetical  method  of  ver.  19-25 
is  discarded,  and  in  a  passage  which  has  ever  been  greatly 
admired,  Jesus,  as  in  previous  sections  (v.  17^8;  vi.  1-18), 
brings  the  whole  argument  into  its  proper  relation  to  God. 
To  give  attention  to  life  rather  than  to  food,  to  the  body 
rather  than  to  raiment,  or  rather  to  the  latter  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  is  the  requirement  of  faith;  for,  first,  to  do  the 
contrary  is  the  practice  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  irreligion, — 
it  is  essentially  irreligfion,  —  second,  your  Father  knows  your 
need  as  well  as  you  do  or  even  better,  and  third,  he  can  and 
will  supply  the  lesser  things  in  order  that  you  may  give  heed 
to  the  greater. 

^  The  interpretation  here  given  makes  needless  all  discussion  as  to 
the  significance  of  merimnate.  Many  commentators  adopting  the 
usual  Interpretation  have  felt  compelled  to  limit  the  meaning  to 
anxious  care.  This,  as  Meyer  declares,  is  entirely  unwarrantable, 
and  is  seen  to  be  unnecessary  as  soon  as  the  passage  is  understood 
to  teach  care  for  right  things  and  not  indifference  to  everything. 
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It  is  usual  to  unite  ver.  34  of  chap  vi.  with  the  preceding 
verses,  as  closing  the  line  of  thought  commonly  supposed  to 
begin  at  ver.  25.  But  if  this  is  the  true  connection,  it  seems 
to  make  freedom  from  care  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  offer,  as 
a  reason  for  this  freedom,  additional  to  that  of  faith  in  the 
heavenly  Father,  the  stoical  consideration  that  it  is  folly  to 
be  anxious  for  the  morrow,  since  the  morrow  will  have  its 
own  care.  Not  only  is  this  consideration  a  distinct  and  pain¬ 
fully  abrupt  descent  from  the  high  ground  of  faith  in  ver. 
26-32,  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  such  a  connection  and  from 
such  lips,  but  the  teaching  here  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  teaching  there.  In  ver.  26-32  the  faith  demanded  is  ab¬ 
solute,  immediate,  and  continuous,  but  here  an  easy  inference 
is  that,  although  one  should  not  be  anxious  for  the  morrow, 
yet  one  may  very  well  be  anxious  for  to-day.  As  has  been 
shown  above,  however,  in  ver.  26-32  freedom  from  anxiety 
is  by  no  means  set  forth  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  of 
value  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  giying  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  seems  better,  there¬ 
fore,  to  regard  ver.  34  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph 
continuing  the  same  thought  along  a  somewhat  different  line. 
Chapter  vi.  19-32  has  set  forth  a  closely  reasoned  line  of 
argument  to  show  why  one  should  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  righteousness;  vi.  34-vii.  11  goes  on  now  to 
show  what  is  needful  in  order  to  attain  success  in  this  pur¬ 
suit.  Without  a  distinct  break  in  the  thought,  but  rather 
continuing  the  same  general  topic  of  care  for  the  things  of 
the  world  which  has  been  pursued  in  vi.  26-32,  Jesus  shows 
how  indispensable  freedom  from  care  is  to  the  supreme 
search  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  thought  is,  ‘  Since 
now  you  are  to  seek  first  and  above  all  else  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  even  though  you  cannot  be  free  from  care  because 
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of  your  trust  in  the  heavenly  Father,  yet  be  free  from  it  be¬ 
cause  you  have  no  time  for  such  distractions.  Be  not  anxious 
for  the  morrow :  for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  You  have  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  to-day  without  concerning 
yourself  as  to  what  may  happen  to-morrow.’ 

Similarly  the  thought  of  vii.  1  f.  is  not  so  much  that  of 
freedom  from  censoriousness  for  its  own  sake  as  that  of 
freedom  from  judging  others,  in  order  that  the  citizen  of 
the  kingdom  may  the  better  judge  himself.  First,  there  is 
given  the  startling  declaration  that,  in  judging  others,  so  far 
from  really  possessing  the  superiority  which  it  is  natural  to 
feel,  he  simply  places  himself  in  the  very  same  position  as 
the  person  condemned,  and  pronounces  judgment  upon  him¬ 
self.  Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  judging  others  has  the  fatal 
tendency  to  make  him  oblivious  of  his  own  faults,  and  so 
incapable  of  righting  them.  Finally,  the  intimation  is  thrown 
out  that,  even  if  a  brother  needs  correction,  this  can  best  be 
given  after,  not  before,  one  has  succeeded  in  correcting  him¬ 
self,  should  that  happy  time  ever  arrive.  Then  in  the  sol¬ 
emn  words  of  ver.  6  the  warning  is  gpven,  still  to  those  who 
are  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  they  must  on 
no  account  suffer  their  high  purposes  to  be  desecrated  by 
unholy  ambitions  or  brutish  lusts,  lest  these  be  brought  to 
nought  and  they  themselves  suffer  destruction.  Finally  comes 
the  exhortation,  ‘  Think  not  that  you  can  attain  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  your  own  unaided  efforts, 
but  ask,  seek,  knock,  and  ye  shall  receive,  ye  shall  find,  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.  For  it  is  the  one  who  asks  that  receives, 
the  seeker  that  finds,  the  one  who  knocks  to  whom  it  is  opened. 
And  the  Father  who  knows  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  will  give  you  the  kingdom.’ 
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MATTHEW  VII.  12-27. 

The  summit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  now  been 
reached.  The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
been  set  forth  as  being  the  complete  fulfillment  of  that  right¬ 
eousness  which  was  the  aim,  albeit  the  futile  aim,  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  Its  character  as  a  righteousness  which  seeks  not, 
and  delights  not  in,  the  praise  of  men  but  of  God,  has  been 
duly  emphasized,  and  its  supreme  demand  upon  the  heart 
and  life  has  been  inculcated.  It  now  remains  to  summarize 
the  whole  and  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 

Ewald,  Bleek,  Holtzmann,  and  others  think  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  position  of  ver.  12  was  near  the  close  of  chap,  v.,  and 
Meyer,  who  defends  its  present  position,  does  so  on  the  ground 
of  its  significance  as  a  concluding  sentence.  Broadus  goes 
into  quite  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  Jesus  “  does 
not  here  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  requirements  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  to  a7/  duties  are  summed  up  in  this  rule,  but  their 
whole  requirements  as  to  duties  to  our  fellow  men.''  But  is 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  after  all  so  weak?  In  spite  of  the 
accumulative  force  of  precept,  illustration,  exhortation,  and 
solemn  warning  in  chaps,  v.  and  vi.  and  the  preceding  por¬ 
tion  of  chap,  vii.,  is  it  still  necessary  to  explain  that  “  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,”  on  the  ground  of  this  saying, 
“  that  nothing  is  involved  in  love  to  God  beyond  love  to  our 
neighbor  ”  ?  It  is  precisely  to  those  who  have  received  all  the 
foregoing  instruction,  who  have  learned  the  full  demand  of 
the  law  of  Christ  on  their  hearts,  who  desire  no  longer  the 
praise  of  men  but  of  the  heavenly  Father,  who  are  seeking 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  above  all  else,  — 
it  is  to  such  as  these,  and  to  such  alone,  that  these  words  of 
Jesus  could  be  addressed  as  containing  a  summary  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  For  such  no  qualifying  phrase  or  expla- 
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nation  need  be  added  as  a  warning  that  beyond  one’s  duties 
to  one’s  fellow  men  there  remains  still  a  duty  to  God.  The 
position  of  this  verse  in  the  Sermon  is  to  be  defended,  not 
on  the  ground  of  its  significance  as  a  concluding  sentence, 
but  on  the  ground  of  the  preparedness  of  the  hearers  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  It  is  to  those  only  who  have  heeded  the  previous 
instruction  that  this  simple,  yet  sublime,  summary  of  the  law 
can  be  entrusted.  For  they  alone,  doing  to  others  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  to  them,  bring  blessing  and  not 
cursing  into  the  world.  So  that  Broadus’  comment  is  again 
superfluous,  “  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  what  one 
wishes  others  to  do  to  him  is  something  right,  such  a  thing 
as  he  ought  to  wish.”  The  Golden  Rule,  so-called,  owes  its 
position  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  not  to  its  rhetorical  or 
logical  significance  as  a  concluding  sentence,  but  to  moral  and 
spiritual  necessity. 

Passing  on  now  from  ver.  12,  Jesus  proceeds  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  those  concluding  exhortations  which  are  to  add  prac¬ 
tical  effect  to  the  whole.  Necessarily,  first  of  all,  the  exhor¬ 
tation  to  make  sure  of  entering  into  life,  with  the  word  of 
forewarning,  that  the  way  of  life  is  by  no  means  easy,  but 
must  be  sought  with  diligence.  Strive  (ver.  13,  14).  Next, 
a  caution,  —  having  once  entered  upon  life,  think  not  that  all 
is  secure,  but  be  constantly  on  g^ard  against  false  prophets, 
deceptive  teachings,  illusive  motives,  all  that  presents  at  first 
a  fair  appearance,  but  whose  fruit  is  death.  Bezi'ore  (ver.  15- 
20).  Finally,  the  solemn  declaration  that  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  conditioned  not  on  professions  of  loy¬ 
alty,  nor  even  on  marvelous  achievements  though  wrought  in 
the  very  realm  of  spirit  and  through  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
on  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Obey 
(ver.  21-23). 
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The  way  is  now  prepared  for  that  closing  comparison, — 
which  is  yet  not  a  comparison  (cf.  Meyer  in  loc.),  —  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  he  who  hears  these  words  of  Christ’s  and 
does  them,  not  “  is  like  ”  but  “  shall,”  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  “  be  made  like,”  that  is,  shall  be  demonstrated  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  be  like,  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  rock,  where  neither  storm  nor  flood  could  shake  it;  and 
he  that  hears  and  does  not,  shall  be  made  like  a  man  who 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  when  storms  and  floods 
arose,  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 


REVIEW  AND  SUMMARY. 

If  now  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  this  in¬ 
quiry  be  correct,  a  review  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows 
that  it  falls  naturally  into  four  principal  divisions,  namely: 
1.  An  introduction  (v.  3-12)  ;  2.  A  challenge  or  summons 
(v.  13-16)  ;  3.  The  main  body  of  the  discourse  (v.  17-vii.  11) ; 
and  4.  The  summary  and  conclusion  (vii.  12-27). 

In  the  introduction,  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  described  as  regards  (1)  its  inner  character  (v. 
3-5)  ;  (2)  its  effects  upon  its  possessors  (v.  6-9),  and  (3)  its 
influence  upon  the  world  at  large  (v.  10-12). 

In  the  summons,  the  Jewish  auditors  are  taken  at  their  own 
valuation  spiritually  as  being  the  salt  of  the  earth  (but  with 
the  solemn  warning  that  savorless  salt  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men)  (v.  13), 
and  it  is  even  added  that  such  is  their  position  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  that  they  cannot  be  hid  (v.  14),  and  that 
God  had  indeed  chosen  them  for  the  very  purpose  that  they 
might  shine  (v.  15). 

The  main  body  of  the  discourse  falls  under  three  heads, 
showing,  respectively,  that  (1)  the  righteousness  of  the  king- 
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dom  fulfills,  not  abrogates,  the  law  of  Moses  (v.  17-48)  ; 
(2)  all  who  profess  this  righteousness  must  seek  the  praise 
not  of  men  but  of  God  (vi.  1-18)  ;  and  (3)  the  attainment 
of  this  righteousness  makes  supreme  demands  on  the  heart 
and  life  (vi.  19-vii.  11). 

In  introducing  the  first  of  these  heads,  three  affirmations 
are  made,  namely,  (a)  the  law  is  permanent,  it  cannot  pass 
away  (v.  18),  (b)  so  far  is  the  new  righteousness  from  abro¬ 
gating  the  old  law  that  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
v/ill  even  be  dependent  on  keeping  and  teaching  the  latter 
(v.  19),  (c)  no  one  can  even  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
unless  he  has  a  righteousness  surpassing  that  attained  by  the 
best  reputed  exponents  of  the  old  law  (v.  20). 

Following  this  are  given  five  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  new  righteousness  fulfills  the  old  laws.  Yet  these 
illustrations  are  given,  not  for  their  own  sake,  nor  even  for 
the  sake  of  showing  what  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  laying  down  certain 
great  principles  which  form  the.  basis  of  this  righteousness, 
thus ; — 

Principle  I.  Sin  in  the  heart  is  culpable  before  God  as 
well  as  sin  in  the  outer  conduct. 

Principle  II.  The  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  our  accountability  to  him  in  all  things  is  to-  be  the 
dominating  influence  in  our  lives  and  determine  all  our  con¬ 
duct. 

Principle  III.  Divine  perfection  is  the  true  standard  of 
righteousness  in  the  kingdom. 

The  second  head  in  the  main  body  of  the  discourse,  namely, 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  seeks  the 
praise  not  of  men  but  of  (jod,  is  elaborated  more  briefly, 
but  nevertheless  with  great  solemnity  and  power,  the  three 
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illustrations  given  being  again  subordinate,  as  under  the  first 
head,  to  the  enunciation  of  certain  great  pmciples.  These 
illustrations  concern  (a)  alms-giving  (vi.  2-4),  (fr)  prayer 
(vi.  5-15),  (c)  fasting  (vi.  16-18).  The  principles  laid 
down  are: — 

Principle  I.  The  quality  of  piety  is  determined  by  its  motive. 

Principle  II.  Acts  of  piety  done  to  be  seen  of  men  have 
their  reward  here  and  now  (in  being  seen),  but  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  expected. 

.  Principle  III.  In  order  that  acts  of  piety  may  receive  a 
leward  from  the  heavenly  Father,  they  must  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  seen  of  him,  that  is,  in  secret. 

The  third  head  in  the  main  body  of  the  discourse  on  the 
demands  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  on  the  heart 
and  life  is  developed  at  great  length  and  with  great  richness 
of  illustration.  Here  again,  however,  the  illustrations  are 
not  of  so  much  importance  in  themselves  but  as  vehicles  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  hearers  of 
certain  great  principles.  These  principles  constitute  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  one  should  seek  first  and  before  all  else 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are : — 

Principle  I.  The  affections  and  all  the  higher  powers  of 
the  being  will  follow  the  direction  of  one’s  treasure.  The 
only  way  to  draw  the  heart  to  heaven  is  to  place  the  treasure 
there  (vi.  19-21). 

Principle  II.  To  seek  the  things  both  of  heaven  and  of 
earth  brings  confusion.  The  divided  vision  means  deeper 
darkness  than  does  absolute  blindness  (vi.  22,  23). 

Principle  III.  Really  to  seek  the  things  both  of  heaven 
and  of  earth  is  impossible.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  the  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  No  man  can  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters  (vi.  24). 
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Principle  IV.  The  things  of  earth  and  the  things  of 
heaven  hold  their  true  relationship  one  to  the  other  only 
when  the  former  minister  to  the  latter  (vi.  25). 

Principle  V.  The  supreme  search  for  the  righteousness 
of  the  kingdom  is  the  requirement  of  faith  (vi.  26-32). 

Following  this  enun-^iation  of  principles  come  three  exhor¬ 
tations  : — 

Since  now  you  are  to  give  yourself  to  the  supreme  search 
after  righteousness,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  hindered 
in  this  search, — 

I.  As  to  your  relations  to  yourself,  put  away  anxiety  for 
the  morrow  (vi.  34). 

II.  As  to  your  relations  to  your  fellow  men,  judge  not 
(vii.  1-5). 

III.  As  to  your  relation  to  God,  permit  not  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  his  holy  gifts  to  you  (vii.  6). 

Finally,  there  is  given  the  promise  that  those  who  ask, 
who  seek,  who  knock,  shall  receive,  shall  find,  shall  see  be¬ 
fore  them  an  open  door  into  the  kingdom  (vii.  7-11). 

In  the  summary  and  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  there  is 
given  (1)  an  epitome  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  law 
(vii.  12)  ;  (2)  from  the  lofty  plane  of  the  final  judgment 
are  pronounced  three  warnings  (o)  Strive  (vii.  13,  14) ; 
(6)  Beware  (vii.  15-20)  ;  (c)  Obey  (vii.  21-23).  (3)  With 
sublime  authority,  yet  with  simple  figure,  is  set  forth  the 
destiny  of  those  who  heed  and  of  those  who  reject  “  these 
words  of  mine.” 

Meyer  says,  “  The  unity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
not  that  of  a  sermon  in  our  sense  of  the  word.”  May  the 
reply  not  be  ventured,  that,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  modern  sermon? 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PAN-GERMANISM:  ITS  METHODS  AND  ITS 
FRUITS. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

The  cataclysmic  war  that  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914  will 
furnish  all  future  historians  of  civilization  with  phases  of 
group-psychology  wholly  new.  Moreover,  they  will  have  at 
their  command  a  wealth  of  material  far  greater  tlian  all  their 
predecessors.  For  one  thing,  we  see  at  the  head  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  alliance  a  people  who  in  the  past  made  notable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  especially  to  music,  joining  hands  with  another  people 
who  never  contributed  anything  whatever  to  the  progress  of 
the  world,  whose  slow  march  across  the  world’s  stage  has 
been  marked  with  destruction  only.  For  another,  we  see  a 
people  who  have  developed  an  educational  system  that  has 
been  admired  and  copied  by  other  countries  for  several  de¬ 
cades,  and  by  means  of  which  it  has  brought  its  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  collective  efficiency,  but  whose 
moral  standard  has  not  advanced  beyond  what  it  was  three, 
perhaps  thirteen,  centuries  ago.  We  have  here  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  a  state  system  of  education  may  become  a  curse 
quite  as  much  as  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Ever  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic  it  has  been  proclaimed  from  pul¬ 
pit  and  platform,  in  books  and  periodicals  without  number, 
that  its  perpetuity  depends  upon  popular  education.  It  has 
been  assumed,  because  regarded  as  needing  no  proof,  that 
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an  educated  people  is  also  an  enlightened  people,  a  humane 
people,  a  moral  people. 

German  education  has  demonstrated  that  an  educated  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  a  docile  people,  a  people  who  do  not  think  for 
themselves,  but  blindly  accept  as  true  and  right  what  a  small 
class  among  them  stamps  with  its  approval.  In  this  country 
we  educate  the  future  citizen  to  think  for  himself,  because 
we  believe  he  will  think  rightly  on  most  problems,  if  not  on 
all,  that  may  be  placed  before  him.  Germany  educates  her 
future  citizens  solely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  except  within  prescribed  limits,  and 
to  follow  blindly  a  self-constituted  class  whom  the  state  has 
appointed  as  leaders.  The  familiar  dictum,  “  Knowledge  is 
power,”  remains  unshaken ;  but  henceforth  it  will  occupy  a 
very  subordinate  place  in  the  discussion  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  The  present  century  has  demonstrated  that  intellectual 
power  is  purely  material  force,  to  be  classed  with  dynamite, 
with  steam,  or  with  electricity.  Misguided  power  is  a  curse. 
Only  when  directed  by  proper  motive  does  it  become  a  bless- 
ing.  A  recent  number  of  a  New  York  periodical  contained 
a  cartoon  representing  the  devil  and  a  German  professor. 
The  latter  asks  how  he  can  make  more  enemies,  and  receives 
the  answer  that  there  is  no  way,  since  the  entire  world  is 
already  his  enemy.  In  other  words,  German  professors  have 
done  their  best  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  world ;  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  they  have  all  the  while 
been  unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing.  The  German 
professor  has  made  it  clear  that  knowledge  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  power  has  no  ethical  quality  whatever.  He  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  his  countrymen, 
that  one  can  distill  a  religion  of  Hate  from  what  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  religion  of  Love.  He  has  proclaimed  even  from  the 
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pulpit  that  the  Good  Samaritan  was  a  fool,  and  Jesus  a  cow¬ 
ard  and  weakling. 

The  central  European  alliance  is  dominated  by  a  dynasty 
that  has  been  in  power  for  about  five  centuries,  and  its  present 
representative  exhibits  all  the  bad  traits  of  the  family,  and 
not  all  the  good  ones.  The  political  morality  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  was  perhaps  not  worse  than  that  of  most  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries;  albeit  the  brutality  exercised  by  most  of  them  ’ 
in  their  households  gives  them  a  distinction  all  their  own. 
Besides,  the  methods  of  Frederick  II.  were  at  times  so  out¬ 
rageous*,  so  perfidious,  that  they  shocked  almost  all  of  his 
contemporaries,  crooked  as  most  of  them  were  in  their  own 
transactions.  Whether  the  Prussians  are  more  brutal  by 
nature  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  and  whether  the  Flohen- 
zollern  dynasty  is  more  brutal  than  the  rest  of  the  Prussians, 
we  have  no  very  accurate  means  of  knowing.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  that  all  of  them  were  soldiers,  although 
not  all  were  warriors;  that  military  discipline  is  more  severe 
in  Germany  t,han  anywhere  else;  that  the  Emperor  is  never 
seen  in  public  except  in  uniform ;  that  all  Government  officials 
wear  the  same  mark  of  distinction;  that  the  entire  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  excessively  proud  of 
their  army  and  navy,  —  when  we  consider  all  these,  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  Prussian  no  less  than 
a  Hohenzollern  doctrine  that  the  sword  is  the  final  arbiter  in 
all  questions  of  supreme  importance,  whether  national  or  in¬ 
ternational. 

Whether  the  German  people  taken  as  a  whole  are  more 
brutal  by  nature  than  any  others  of  Europe,  except  the  Turk, 
is  also  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  That  they  are  less  kindly 
than  the  Slavs  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  both. 
What  evidence  does  history  furnish  on  this  point?  The  out- 
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standing  series  of  events  in  the  annals  of  Germany  is  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Al¬ 
though  that  terrible  conflict  did  not  concern  Germany  alone, 
and  was  not  fought  by  Germans  alone,  it  was  mainly  a  Ger¬ 
man  war.  The  atrocities  committed  by  Germans  on  their 
own  countrymen,  as  told  by  German  historians,  were  of 
such  a  fiendish  character  that  we  can  accept  the  testimony 
only  when  substantiated  by  unimpeachable  evidence.  Religion 
was  the  pretext :  it  may  have  been  the  underlying  cause.  But 
the  war  soon  degenerated  into  a  quest  for  plunder.  Soldiers 
often  changed  sides  merely  because  the  change  promised 
larger  opportunities  for  pillage.  The  soldiers  did  not  always 
take  the  trouble  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  but  plundered 
friend  and  foe  with  diabolical  impartiality.  They  were  not 
restrained  by  religion,  nor  by  patriotism,  nor  by  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  recent  deeds  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  seem  to  have  been  done  by  the  reincarnate 
spirits  who  did  their  best  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  to 
make  of  Germany  a  desert.  W’hen  we  compare  the  German 
civil  war  with  the  strife  in  England  that  was  contemporary 
during  part  of  its  course,  we  see  the  difference  between  the 
two  peoples.  There  was  some  hard  fighting,  but  almost  no 
plundering  by  either  party.  As  one  party  hoped  to  maintain 
its  supremacy  over  the  land  and  the  other  expected  to  gain  it, 
neither  saw  any  reason  for  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  its 
economic  welfare. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  history  of  England  discloses 
the  radical  difference  between  its  government  more  than  four 
centuries  ago  and  that  of  the  German  Empire  as  it  is  to-day. 
During  the  Hundred  Years’  War  these  four  principles  were 
gradually  evolved  in  England:  (1)  that  Parliament  shall  con¬ 
trol  taxation;  (2)  that  it  shall  examine  all  accounts;  (3)  that 
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it  shall  make  definite  appropriations;  and  (4)  that  all  financial 
legislation  shall  originate  in  the  House  which  is  most  nearly 
representative  of  the  people.  These  four  principles  have  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  on  which  all  constitutional  governments 
are  based.  Conversely,  when  the  German  Government  wants 
money,  the  Emperor  or  his  Chancellor  comes  before  the 
Reichstag,  tells  its  members  how  much  money  he  needs,  and 
orders  them  to  provide  it  forthwith. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Catholic  writers  for  almost  four 
centuries,  during  the  last  few  decades  with  the  utmost  vehe¬ 
mence  and  with  an  astonishing  display  of  erudition,  that  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  Luther  was  not  in  any  sense  a  re¬ 
form  so  far  as  it  concerned  Germany,  and  that  it  retarded 
rather  than  promoted  the  progress  of  the  country.  Whatever 
may  be  the  verdict  of  unbiased  historians  on  this  broad  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  all  the  German 
monarchs,  whatever  their  religious  profession,  always  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  the  creed  of  their 
subjects.  Whether  there  has  been  a  recent  change  in  this 
respect  I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  informed  whether  such  a 
law  is  general.  Not  many  years  ago,  however,  no  religious 
body,  unless  it  was  recognized  by  the  state,  could  hold  prop¬ 
erty  in  its  corporate  capacity  in  some  of  the  German  states. 
All  church  edifices  built  by  dissenters  were  owned  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  Many  Germans  of  the  present  regime  do  not  regard 
Luther  as  a  religious  reformer.  To  them  he  is  a  reincarnation 
of  the  god  Thor,  who,  with  his  giant’s  hammer,  smote  into 
fragments  the  old  order  of  things,  and  that  the  time  for  re¬ 
construction  had  not  fully  come  until  the  present  Emperor 
ascended  the  throne.  Their  watchword  is :  “  Luther  destroyed 
only  in  part.  We  will  take  up  his  work  with  renewed  vigor 
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and  unprecedented  thoroughness,  in  order  to  lay  such  foun¬ 
dations  as  may  seem  to  us  best.” 

In  England  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of  religious 
liberty  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  it  was  some¬ 
what  extended  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  becomes  evident  to  the  reader  of  George  Fox’s  Journal 
and  of  Bunyan’s  brief  sketch  of  his  prison  life.  In  some 
parts  of  the  old  empire  the  Germans  often  suffered  terribly 
for  their  religion,  and  there  was  no  relief  for  them  but  to 
emigrate.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  potentates  were 
generally  ready  to  join  hands  when  it  seemed  to  them  advis¬ 
able  to  suppress  any  movement  toward  freedom  of  worship. 
Germany  never  produced  a  champion  for  tolerance  like  \"ol- 
taire  and  other  Frenchmen  scarcely  less  conspicuous.  It  has 
even  been  alleged  that  Kepler  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  because  of  Protestant  intolerance. 

The  author  of  “  The  World  in  the  Crucible  ”  declares  that 
”  the  German  race  has  always  been  preeminent  for  barbarity 
in  war.  Germany’s  conquests  have  largely  been  barren  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brutality  of  her  methods.  During  the  campaign 
in  France,  in  1814  and  1815,  the  atrocities  of  the  Prussian 
troopers  shocked  their  allies,  who  were  not  squeamish  or  over 
nice.  When  General  Belliaud  entered  Chateau  Thierry  he 
found  the  women  killing  the  wounded  Prussians,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  an  act  of  vengeance  for  wholesale  plunder, 
outrage  on  women  of  all  ages,  and  cold-blooded  murder.”  A 
little  later  Robert  Southey  wrote  from  Belgium  to  a  friend: 
‘‘  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  English  are  well  spoken 
of  for  their  deportment  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  Prussians.  Concerning  them  there  is  but  one  opinion : 
of  their  brutality  and  intolerant  insolence  I  have  had  but  too 
many  proofs.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  his  mother: 
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“  I  can  assure  you  that  from  the  General  of  the  Germans 
down  to  the  smallest  drummer  boy  in  their  legion  the  earth 
never  groaned  with  such  a  lot  of  murdering,  infamous  vil¬ 
lains.  They  murdered,  robbed,  and  ill  treated  the  peasants 
wherever  they  went.”  Plunder  and  indemnities  are  always  in 
the  mind  of  the  German  military  staff.  In  1914  it  promised 
the  people  that  the  war  would  be  short  and  without  cost  to 
them,  as  it  would  be  paid  for  by  the  vanquished.  It  is  the 
hope  of  plunder  that  prompts  the  thief  and  the  robber  to 
risk  their  lives. 

The  last  three  pages  of  Heine’s  “  Zur  Geschichte  der  Re¬ 
ligion  und  Philosophie  in  Deutschland  ”  contain  a  remark¬ 
able  prophecy  and  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  German  psyche. 
The  prophecy  may  never  come  true,  but  the  diagnosis  will 
stand  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  ye  German  republicans ;  the  German  revolu¬ 
tion  will  not  turn  out  to  be  so  much  the  milder  and  more  gentle 
because  the  ‘  Critique '  of  Kant,  the  transcendentalism  of  Fichte, 
and  even  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  preceded  it.  By  means  of  these 
revolutionary  doctrines  forces  have  been  developed  and  they  only 
await  the  day  on  which  they  may  burst  forth  and  fill  the  world 
with  amazement  and  admiration  .  .  .  Christianity  —  and  this  is  its 
noblest  service  —  has  somewhat  tamed  the  brutal  German  lust  for 
fighting,  but  it  could  not  destroy  that  lust.  When  some  time,  the 
restraining  talisman,  the  cross,  breaks  in  pieces,  the  fury  of  the 
warrior  will  again  burst  forth,  the  senseless  Berserker  frenzy  of 
which  the  northern  poets  have  so  much  to  sing  and  to  relate.  That 
talisman  is  decayed  and  will  break  into  pieces  miserably.  Then 
will  the  old  gods  rise  again  out  of  the  forgotten  rubbish,  rub  the 
dust  of  a  thousand  years  out  of  their  eyes,  and  Thor  with  his 
giant’s  hammer  finally  leap  forth  and  break  in  pieces  the  Gothic 
cathedrals.  .  .  .  The  thought  precedes  the  deed  as  the  lightning 
precedes  the  thunder.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  German  thun¬ 
der  is  also  German  and  therefore  not  very  nimble  and  comes  roll¬ 
ing  up  somewhat  slowly,  it  will  come,  and  you  Frenchmen,  when 
you  hear  such  a  crashing  as  there  never  has  been  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  you  will  know  that  the  German  thunder  has  at  length 
hit  its  mark.  ...  A  drama  will  be  played  compared  with  which  the 
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French  Revolution  was  a  harmless  idyll.  ...  Be  on  your  guard. 
I  mean  well  by  you,  and  for  this  reason  I  tell  you  the  bitter  truth. 
You  have  more  to  fear  from  free  Germany  than  from  the  entire 
Holy  Alliance,  together  with  all  the  Cossacks  and  Croats.” 

Heine  says  the  Germans  do  not  like  the  French,  and  he 
cannot  understand  why.  On  one  occasion  he  overheard, 
when  in  a  beer  saloon  in  Grottingen,  a  young  German  of  the 
old  school  declare  that  we  must  take  vengeance  on  the  French 
for  having  beheaded  Conradin  of  Staufen  at  Naples. 

“  You  Frenchmen  doubtless  forgot  this  long  ago,  but  we  Ger¬ 
mans  forget  nothing.  You  will  see  that  if  some  day  the  nation 
makes  up  its  mind  to  quarrel  with  you  we  shall  not  be  lacking 
for  good  reasons.  No  matter  what  happens  in  Germany,  whether 
the  Crown  Prince  or  Dr.  Wirth  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  be  always 
ready,  remain  always  at  your  post  weapon  in  hand.  I  mean  well 
by  you;  for  this  reason  it  almost  frightened  me  when  I  learned  re¬ 
cently  that  your  minister  intends  to  disarm  France.  In  spite  of  your 
Romanticism  you  are  born  Classicists;  you  know  Olympus.  Among 
the  naked  gods  and  goddesses  who  there  make  merry  over  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia  stands  a  goddess  who,  although  surrounded 
by  so  much  joviality  and  pastime,  always  wears  her  armor  and 
her  helmet  on  her  head,  and  holds  her  spear  in  her  hand.  It  is 
the  goddess  of  wisdom.” 

It  is  interesting  to  read,  at  this  time,  what  Hegel,  certainly 
a  competent  judge,  wrote  about  his  countrymen  more  than 
a  century  ago.  I  select  some  passages  from  the  little  volume 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  Karl  Kostlin,  entitled  “  Hegel  Consid¬ 
ered  in  his  Relation  to  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Nationalism.” 

“Although  the  political  spirit  of  the  Germans  is  rarely  very 
much  alive,  they  have  from  the  earliest  times  exhibited  a  remark¬ 
able  hankering  for  the  honors  of  official  position,  and  have  held 
to  the  opinion  that  the  office  and  the  title  make  the  man.  They 
have  believed  that  one  could,  in  almost  every  case,  gauge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individuals  and  the  honor  due  them  by  the  difference 
in  the  titles  which  they  bore.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  a  passive 
people:  they  are  passive,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  existing 
conditions;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  existing  conditions  are 
revolutionized.  Other  peoples  wrought  changes  and  we  looked  on 
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calmly.  The  law  of  elective  affinities,  discovered  by  Richter,  attracted 
no  attention  until  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  spoke  of  Richter, 
made  use  of  his  labors,  and  gave  them  importance.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Goethe’s  theory  of  color  will  attract  no  attention  until  some 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  takes  it  up  and  expresses  his  views 
and  defends  them.  This  is  not  to  be  bewailed,  since  it  is  even 
the  German  way,  except  when  some  wretched  stuff  like  Gall’s 
phrenology  is  promulgated.  Newton  obscured  Kepler’s  reputation, 
and  appropriated  it  for  himself.  So  much  authority  have  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  we  Germans  looked  on  quietly 
and  said  nothing.  .  .  .  The  Germans  have  always  talked  a  great 
deal  about  their  fidelity  and  honesty,  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
maintain,  in  a  substantial  way,  this  state  of  mind,  and  have  used 
the  universally  recognized  rights  of  citizens  to  conceal  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  do  anything  for  the  state  against  princes  and  the  em¬ 
peror,  unaware  of  the  inconsistency  between  their  praiseworthy 
sentiments  and  their  fidelity  and  honesty.” 

In  a  similar  vein  Ratzenhofer  e.xpresses  himself  in  his 
“  Positive  Ethik  ”  (1901)  ; — 

“  In  like  manner  as  the  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  Britain, 
ethical  studies  had  there  also  their  earliest,  most  persistent,  and 
most  profound  development.  Less  disturbed  by  political  crises 
than  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  the  British  and  the  Scotch  are 
better  fitted  for  seeking  the  sources  of  an  ethical  view  of  life,  in 
respect  to  the  relations  of  men,  and  to  test  conditions  founded  on 
reason  by  means  of  the  experiences  of  the  social  organism  and  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  In  this  respect  British  ethics  is  character¬ 
ized  as  a  moral  philosophy  that  has  been  able  to  gain  the  most 
profound  insight  into  the  moral  nature  of  man;  while  the  other 
peoples  who  have  engaged  in  philosophical  discussions  have  per¬ 
haps  called  into  existence  ideas  of  prime  importance,  but  have 
frequently  wandered  far  from  the  right  path  of  ethical  insight  or 
have  confused  it.  .  .  .  Because,  if  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
human  motives  and  of  organic  beings  in  general  is  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  obligation,  it  follows  that  the  step  which  Dar¬ 
win  and  his  coadjutors  took  into  the  natural  sciences  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  ethical  cognition.  We  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  between  the  precedence  which  British  ethics  has  be¬ 
fore  all  other  nations,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Spinoza,  and 
between  the  precedence  which  the  British  natural  sciences  from 
Newton  to  Darwin  there  is  an  intimate  intellectual  nexus.  The 
same  method  of  proceeding  from  actual  facts  had  the  same  Infiu- 
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ence  upon  the  natural  sciences  and  upon  ethics  because,  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual,  all  the  sciences  approach  one  another  when 
they  become  a  science  of  nature  at  all  that  is  permeated  by  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

Without  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  original 
Prussians  were  not  Germans,  they  were  the  last  of  the  peoples 
now  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  to  be  Christianized  by  the 
drastic  methods  in  vogue  in  former  times.  Their  subsequent 
history  proves  that  the  work  was  very  superficially  done.  If 
all  civilization  is  but  a  veneer,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  it  is 
a  mere  gloss  on  the  Prussian.  Prussia  has  no  part  in  the 
Old-  nor  in  the  Middle-High  German  literature.  Waitz,  in 
his  “  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte,”  says ;  “  The  German 
race  would  never  of  its  own  qualities  and  without  external 
compulsion  and  a  rupture  of  its  traditions  have  arrived  at  a 
superior  development.”  Zimmermann,  in  his  “  History  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Heeren  admits  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  became  civilized  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 
Moser  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  every  nation  has  its  great 
native  principles :  “  In  Germany  it  is  obedience ;  in  England 
it  is  freedom ;  in  Holland  it  is  trade ;  in  France  it  is  the  honor 
of  the  king.”  This  dictum  may  have  been  true  of  all  the 
countries  named  at  the  time  it  was  written;  it  is  still  true  of 
the  Germans. 

During  the  last  years  many  of  us  have  read :  “We  Ger¬ 
mans  are  the  freest  people  in  the  world,  because  we  know  how 
to  obey.”  The  wretched  fallacy  in  this  declaration  is  that  it 
fails  to  discriminate  between  a  mere  official  command  and  a 
moral  law  such  as  the  Golden  Rule  or  the  Categorical  Imper¬ 
ative.  It  is  a  salient  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Germans  that 
the  tribes  which  settled  in  Switzerland  made  the  first  on¬ 
slaught  on  a  despotic  overlord,  and  resisted  with  such  vigor 
and  tenacity  that  they  ultimately  regained  their  freedom.  In 
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the  field  of  literature  and  philosophy  little  Wurttemberg  plays 
a  larger  part  than  do  Bavaria  and  Austria  combined  ;  and 
we  shall  probably  not  go  far  astray  if  we  add  Prussia  proper. 
Prussia  has  produced  no  philosopher  of  the  first  rank,  as  Kant 
was  in  part  Scotch.  Goethe  was  bom  near  the  French  border, 
while  his  paternal  ancestors  were  Thuringians.  Kepler  and 
Reuchlin  were  Swabians.  Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  Basel 
were  among  the  first  universities  founded  in  Germany.  Stras- 
burg  was  at  an  early  period  an  important  educational  center, 
and  the  location  of  the  first  printing  press  in  the  world.  All 
the  German  universities  were,  however,  established  later  than 
those  of  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  Germany  that  the  Ba¬ 
varian  and  the  Austrian  Germans  are  a  good-natured,  easy¬ 
going  folk.  But  they  have  recently  earned  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  barbarity  and  bestiality  because  they  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  learn  from  their  Northern  masters.  Their 
fondness  for  drink  overslaughed  their  native  qualities,  and 
the  wine  cellars  of  Belgium  and  France  transfonned  soldiers 
into  wild  boars.  In  the  typical  Prussian  there  is  no  kindliness. 
He  is  always  fighting  or  ready  to  fig^ht,  whether  it  be  with  a 
physical  or  human  enemy.  The  signs  of  war  are  always  in 
sight,  and  the  men  in  uniform  are  never  out  of  sight  even  in 
times  of  peace.  All  civilians  are  virtually  slaves  without  being 
aware  of  it.  The  emperor’s  coat  is  not  merely  a  badge  of  honor : 
it  is  also  a  badge  of  sanctity.  The  officer  belongs  to  a  class 
and  is  responsible  only  to  his  peers.  The  civil  law  has  no 
terrors  for  him,  because  he  is  not  amenable  to  it.  This  class 
maintains  its  supremacy  by  persistently  parading  before  the 
people  the  fiction  that  some  other  nation,  or  it  may  be  more 
than  one,  is  always  preparing  to  fight  Germany.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  average  man  can  be  duped  by  such  a 
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baseless  clamor.  But  when  we  see  the  intellectuals  doing 
their  part,  and  more  than  their  part,  to  keep  alive  the  de¬ 
lusion,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  they  are  knaves  or 
fools. 

German  commentators  on  the  “  Germania  ”  of  Tacitus  are 
wont  to  linger  with  particular  satisfaction  over  the  passage 
in  which  the  author  alleges  that  the  Germans  consider  their 
women  to  be  endowed  with  a  sort  of  divine  and  prophetic 
gift,  and  that  women  are  consulted  on  affairs  of  state,  and 
their  advice  is  heeded.  The  Roman  historian  adds  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  tradition  among  the  Germans  that  wavering  lines 
of  battle  have  been  restored,  and  combats  renewed,  by  women 
who  bared  their  breasts  to  the.  warriors,  and  depicted  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  slavery.  Evidently  women  were  not  admired  by  the 
Germans  for  their  gentleness,  for  the  attributes  that  are  re¬ 
garded  almost  everywhere  as  peculiarly  feminine,  but  for 
their  masculine  attributes.  Whether  the  Prussian  women  are 
more  ferocious  than  their  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  it  is  quite  within  bounds 
to  assert  that  such  an  outburst  of  savagery  as  that  exhibited 
by  the  Germans,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands,  over  the 
destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  is  without  precedent  and  will 
forever  remain  without  imitation.  Local  outbreaks  of  bar¬ 
barism  have  now  and  then  occurred  in  well-governed  coun¬ 
tries  by  reason  of  exceptional  deeds  of  violence ;  but  that  an 
entire  people  should  publicly  exult  over  a  calamity  in  which 
exultation  even  the  children  were  induced  to  participate,  in 
the  drowning  of  women  and  children  who  could  by  no  possi¬ 
ble  means  and  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  do  the 
partakers  in  the  festivities  any  harm,  exhibits  a  depth  of  de¬ 
pravity  that  will  forever  stand  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark 
on  the  pages  of  history. 
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An  Italian  who  was  in  Berlin  several  months  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  relates  a  conversation  with  a  female  of  the 
human  species,  and  adds  his  comments. 

“  I  asked  her  if  any  of  her  relations  had  been  wounded.  ‘  Yes,’ 
she  replied,  ‘  one  of  my  sons.  He  was  sent  back  here  for  two 
weeks,  but  now  he  has  recovered  and  gone  back  to  the  front 
again.’  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  old  lady;  she  was  thinking 
only  of  the  success  of  the  campaign,  and  very  little  of  the  danger 
that  her  son  might  never  come  back.  The  German  woman  has 
remained,  in  this  way,  the  wife  of  the  fierce,  barbarous  warrior  of 
Attila,  in  peace  time  counted  as  a  slave,  or  at  best  as  a  nurse  for 
the  children,  but  ready  to  buckle  on  the  breastplate  of  her  man 
and  to  kiss  him  good-by  with  dry  eyes  when  the  moment  for  fight¬ 
ing  comes.  In  times  of  peace  one  has  the  impression  that  this 
type  of  woman  has  disappeared  from  Germany,  and  that  her  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  provincial  type  —  sentimental  up  to  her 
wedding  day,  practical  after  —  or  by  the  coquettish  city  type  of 
woman  who  tries  to  copy  the  Parisienne  or  the  Viennese,  and 
only  succeeds  in  being  the  caricature  of  the  smart  woman,  handi¬ 
capped  as  she  is  by  a  certain  clumsiness  of  body  and  spirit.” 

It  is  this  unconscious  imitation  of  what  is  foreign  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  assumption  of  superiority 
for  Kultiir  on  the  part  of  the  higher,  that  make  their  pretense 
to  originality  and  superiority  so  tragic  and  yet  so  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  older  generations  were  under  no  illusions  in  this 
regard.  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  freely  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  France 
and  England.  Germany  has  had  no  uninterrupted  succession 
of  great  writers  and  even  of  great  scientists,  such  as  these 
countries  have  to  show ;  and  we  may  even  add  Italy.  Few 
persons  outside  of  Germany  will  claim  that  its  literature  of 
the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  peer  of  that 
of  the  three  countries  just  named,  or  even  of  Russia  and  of 
Scandinavia.  Notwithstanding  this  manifest  inferiority  in 
things  spiritual,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  a  generation  the  German  people  have  devoted  all  their 
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energies  to  the  attainment  of  efficiency  in  things  material,  they 
have  the  effrontery  to  accuse  the  British  with  trying  to  sur¬ 
pass  them  or  circumvent  them  in  world  dominion  in  the 
domain  of  commerce.  What  a  caricature  they  often  make  of 
the  thing  they  imitate  is  strikingly  shown  in  what  they  call 
their  constitution. 

It  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  real  substance.  The  common 
people  are  beguiled  by  the  intellectuals  into  the  belief  that 
they  elect  their  rulers,  when  in  fact  the  popular  elections  are 
a  mere  sham.  When  the  people  ask  for  bread,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  them  a  stone,  and  they  make  the  best  of  their 
indigestible  food.  Verily,  Hegel  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
declared  that  the  Germans  are  a  passive  people.  Ardently 
do  wc  hope,  and  fervently  do  we  pray,  in  common  with  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  that  when  this  war  shall  end,  the 
last  stronghold  of  absolutism  will  have  been  captured  and 
destroyed. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  normally  constituted  man  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  government  can  long  endure  which  has  outraged 
the  moral  sense  of  almost  the  entire  world,  although  it  has 
never  been  very  keen.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  read  the 
blasphemies  uttered  by  an  emperor  who  calls  himself  God’s 
ally,  and  at  the  same  time  bestows  the  highest  honors  on  the 
fiend  in  human  shape  who  sank  the  Lusitania,  who  applauds 
the  massacre  of  the  Armenians,  and  for  whom  the  author  of 
the  following  sentiments  is  spokesman; — 

“  No  object  whatever  is  served  •  by  taking  any  notice  of  the 
accusation  of  barbarity  levelled  against  Germans  by  their  foreign 
critics.  Frankly,  we  are  and  must  be  barbarians.  We  owe  no 
explanations  to  any  one.  Every  act  of  whatever  nature  commit¬ 
ted  by  our  troops  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging,  defeating  and 
destroying  our  enemies  is  a  brave  act,  a  good  deed,  and  is  fully 
justified.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments 
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ever  erected,  all  the  pictures  ever  painted,  all  the  structures  ever 
built  by  the  great  architects  of  the  world  be  destroyed,  if  by  their 
destruction  we  promote  Germany’s  victory  over  the  enemies  who 
have  vowed  her  complete  annihilation.” 

Verily,  the  Germans  are  a  passive  people,  a  docile  people, 
a  stupid  people,  for  accepting  and  putting  in  practice  these 
frightful  doctrines  to  save  a  military  caste  which  tries  to  make 
them  believe  that  a  fate  is  impending  over  them  which  all  of 
the  Allies,  together  and  separately,  have  repeatedly  and  vehe¬ 
mently  disavowed.  May  we  not  hope  as  we  gaze  through  our 
tears,  upon  the  great  struggle  now  going  on,  that  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  is  rapidly  bringing  nearer  a 
realization  of  the  prophet’s  vision  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more?  May  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  regenerated  world  as 
it  appeared  to  the  revelator  when  the  ineffable  glory  of  the 
vision  so  filled  his  soul  with  ecstacy  that  it  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  his  rhetoric?  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Christianity 
and  Judasim  are  the  only  religions  of  hope  of  progress,  of 
betterment.  These  words  are  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  nor  of  Confucianism,  nor  of  Buddhism,  nor  of  Moham¬ 
medanism.  While  the  struggle  is  not  primarily  between 
Christianity  and  alien  religions,  it  is  fundamentally  a  struggle 
between  what  is  best  in  human  nature  and  what  is  worst. 
While  men  are  fighting  on  the  land  and  the  sea,  principles 
are  fighting  in  the  air. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DIVINE  IMMANENCE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  FOSTER  ESTES,  D.D., 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

That  within  a  generation  there  has  been  in  religious 
thought  and  teaching  a  remarkable  renascence  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  immanence  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by 
any  one,  whether  he  is  sympathetic  with  the  fact  or  antipa¬ 
thetic.'  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  this  movement  has  a  phil¬ 
osophical  basis,  that  many  hold  the  truth  of  the  immanence 
of  God  on  the  ground  of  careful  reasoning,  and  present  it  in 
their  teaching  thoughtfully  and  helpfully.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  notion  of  immanence  as  held  by 
many  is  completely  covered  by  two  sentences,  “  There  is  a 
spark  of  the  divine  in  every  man,”  and 

"  Closer  Is  He  than  breathing, 

And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet 

while  underneath  the  repetition  of  these  sentences  may  lie 
very  variant  conceptions  from  a  mere  conviction  that  “  Spirit 
'  It  is  just  about  a  generation  since  a  significant  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  this  important  subject  from  the  pen  of  James  Douglas,  D.D., 
appeared  in  this  Review  (1888,  pp.  329-355,  487-505,  567-584;  1889, 
pp.  50-70;  1891,  pp.  400-419).  These  articles  show  wide  reading 
and  clear  and  full  apprehension  of  the  theories  of  immanence  held 
at  that  time.  Much  both  good  and  bad  has,  however,  been  thought 
and  said  since  that  time,  and  another  statement  may  now  be  in 
place,  in  part  merely  complementary,  especially  in  the  survey  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  present 
writer  presents  the  idea  of  immanence  and  its  corollaries,  not  only 
Independently  of  Dr.  Douglas,  but  also  in  a  way  somewhat  different. 
♦  Copyright,  1918,  D.  F.  Estes. 
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with  spirit  can  meet,”  and  that  “  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,”  to  pantheistic  notions  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  Campbell’s  “  God  in  man  is  God  as  man  ”  and 
Mrs.  Eddy’s  “All  is  God,  God  is  all.”  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  cautious  reminder  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  who  says 
that  the  word  “  immanence  ” 

“  savours  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  religion,  for  in  this  use  it 
is  distinctly  a  modern  term,  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  win  its 
religious  associations.  Moreover,  it  is  not  without  ambiguity,  it 
seems  to  promise  more  of  definiteness  than  it  really  brings  to  the 
subject,  and  in  actual  usage  it  has  often  brought  a  suggestion  of 
pantheism.”  ^ 

It  may  be  well  to  take  into  account,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  discussion,  that,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  its 
values  are  not  necessarily  affected  by  changes  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  theories  which  are  currently  prevalent.  So  far  as 
religious  values  are  involved,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  truth 
of  the  divine  omnipresence  was  earlier  presented  by  many 
preachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  all  the  moral  impres¬ 
siveness  now  found  in  the  philosophical  conception  of  imma- 

^  Clarke,  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  320,  321.  Confusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  immanence  ”  seems  more  excusable  when 
some  of  the  dictionary  definitions  are  noted.  Thus  the  Century 
Dictionary  says:  “In  modern  philosophy  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  operation  of  a  creator  conceived  as  in  organic  [?]  connection 
with  the  creation,  and  to  such  a  creator  himself,  as  opposed  to  a 
transient  or  transcending  creating  and  creator  from  whom  the 
creation  is  conceived  as  separated.”  The  two  definitions  of  the 
Standard  are  most  confusing.  It  says  of  immanence  that  in  the¬ 
ology  It  is  "  the  essential  presence  of  God  in  all  the  universe  and 
yet,  as  personal  being,  to  be  distinguished  from  it:  constituting 
with  transcendency  the  basis  of  theism  as  opposed  to  pantheism,” 
and  then  goes  on  to  add  that  the  same  word  means  in  philosophy 
“  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  universe  itself:  a  form  of  pantheism.” 
What  could  be  worse  than  this  contrast  between  religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  making  immanence  mean  In  one  sphere  a  form  of  the 
very  thing  to  which  It  Is  opposed  In  the  other? 
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nence,  later  perhaps  to  be  found  in  some  other  philosophical 
conception:  that  from  the  thought  of  omnipresence  men  for^ 
merly  drew  as  much  confidence  of  God’s  nearness,  as  much 
sense  of  his  power  of  providential  helpfulness,  as  much  assur¬ 
ance  of  comfort,  as  much  conviction  of  responsibility  to  a 
constantly  present  God,  as  any,  or  at  any  rate  many,  nowa¬ 
days  draw  from  the  thought  of  his  immanence.  Any  theory 
which  effectively  brings  home  to  men  the  actual  presence  of 
the  living  God  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  religious  conse¬ 
quences,  whatever  they  should  be  in  any  case,  comfort,  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  fear,  or  hope.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  because  presented  in  a  loose  and  unsystematic 
way,  the  idea  of  immanence  may  fail  of  the  desired  and  the 
expected  effect.  The  thought  that  God  is  everywhere  has 
sometimes  been  put  and  held  so  vaguely  that  men  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  is  now  here.  In  thinking  and  talking  of  the 
universal  presence  they  forget  the  real  presence.  In  turn, 
when,  with  Mrs.  Browning,  we  tell  men  that  each  common 
bush  is  aflame  with  God,  they  may  yet  fail,  for  all  our  words,, 
to  recognize  or  accept  the  truth  we  bring.  Instead  of  think¬ 
ing  of  God’s  real  presence  in  the  bush,  they  think  no  more 
now  of  God  than  before  they  had  thought  of  the  bush.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  the  infinite  God  in  nature,  their  thought  of 
God  too  often  shrinks  to  the  measure  of  their  previous  con¬ 
ception  of  nature. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  name  of  this  now  reign¬ 
ing  philosophical  conception  is  relatively  new,  it  cannot  fairly 
be  said  that  the  conception  itself  is  as  novel.  Allen,  in  his 
“  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,”  traces  this  idea  back  to 
the  Stoics,  and  has  found  it  bubbling  up  here  and  there,  a 
fresh  and  life-giving  spring  by  the  side  of  the  often  dreary 
path  of  theology  through  the  centuries.  Without  attempting 
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to  retrace  the  history  of  theology,  recognizing  that  at  different 
times  quite  other  ideas  have  been  mainly  emphasized  than 
either  immanence  or  the  constant  presence  of  the  divine  in 
the  here  and  now,  it  may  yet  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  easy 
to  overlook  the  real  traces  of  this  great  truth,  since  they  are 
often  much  effaced,  and  that  it  is  too  common  to  exaggerate 
the  lack  of  it  and,  on  this  point  as  on  so  many  others,  to  car¬ 
icature  the  theology  of  the  past.  Statements  may  not  in¬ 
frequently  be  heard  to  the  effect  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
generation,  at  most,  that  anything  like  the  idea  of  immanence 
has  prevailed  at  all,  that  till  within  a  very  few  years  the  notion 
of  “  a  carpenter  God,”  “  an  absentee  God,”  was  solely  reg¬ 
nant  in  Christian  thought.  Now,  of  course,  this  was  the  idea 
of  Deism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  English  theology 
revolted  most  strenuously  against  Deism,  and  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  argued  it  down  and  out.  As  Forsyth  puts  it,  it  was 
the  theory  of  “  the  divine  immanence  which  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  rescued  us  from  a  distant  deism.” '  A  good  an¬ 
swer  to  statements  often  heard  is  given  by  Mead  as  follows : — 

“  That  God  is  omnipresent,  has  never  been  denied,  but  always 
maintained,  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  since  it  has  not  been 
held  that  he  is  physically  diffused  through  space,  the  meaning  has 
been  that  his  intelligence  and  his  power  have  to  do  with  all  things. 
Moreover,  the  prevalent  tendency  of  religious  thought  and  feeling 
has  been  to  see  in  the  works  of  nature  the  hand  of  God  —  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Witness  the  language 
of  our  hymns,  such  as  this, 

“  ‘  There’s  not  a  plant  or  flower  below. 

But  makes  thy  glories  known; 

And  clouds  arise,  and  tempests  blow, 

By  order  from  thy  throne.’ 

The  same  faith  in  the  universality  of  God’s  agency  is  betokened 
by  the  common  conception  of  Divine  Providence.  When  men  pray 
God  to  give  them  health  and  temporal  blessings,  and  when  they 

*  Forsyth  In  Old  Faith  and  New  Theology,  p.  48. 
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recognize  all  their  daily  experiences  as  sent  to  them  by  their 
Heavenly  Father,  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  regard  him  as 
a  God  afar  off  and  practically  disconnected  from  the  world  with 
which  we  have  to  do.”  * 

In  other  words,  much  that  is  said  about  the  former  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  idea  of  “  an  absentee  God,”  “  a  carpenter  God,” 
is  merely  a  slanderous  fiction. 

It  was  not  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  at  its 
very  beginning,  or  even  earlier,  that  under  the  impulse  of 
Romanticism  poetry  began  to  sing,  if  not  the  name,  certainly 
the  idea,  of  the  Divine  immanence.  Where,  indeed,  in  the 
very  latest  poets  and  preachers  can  be  found  a  clearer  setting 
forth  of  this  idea  than  in  the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Words¬ 
worth  ; — 

“  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  Is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  beings,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.” 

And  these  lines  were  composed  in  1798 ! 

With  Wordsworth’s  lines  may  well  be  compared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Goethe’s  “  Gott  und  Welt,”  composed  in  1816 : — 

"  No!  such  a  God  my  worship  may  not  win 
Who  lets  the  world  about  his  finger  spin, 

A  thing  extern!  My  God  must  rule  within. 

And  whom  I  own  for  Father,  God,  Creator, 

Hold  nature  in  Himself,  Himself  in  nature; 

And  in  His  kindly  arms  embraced,  the  whole 
Doth  live  and  move  by  his  pervading  soul.”* 

Romanticism  is  one  of  the  chief  influences  which  McGiffert 

*  Mead,  Irenic  Theology,  p.  50. 

*  See  Allen,  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought, 
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assigns '  as  contributory  to  the  modern  extension  of  the  idea. 
He  does  not,  however,  mention  English  Romantic  poets  as 
specially  influential.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  no  single  force 
has  been  practically  greater  in  England  and  in  America  than 
the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  school  from  Words¬ 
worth  to  Tennyson. 

Alongside  the  influence  of  Romanticism,  McGiffert  sets  the 
effects  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  religious  considerations,  and  science.  Under  philosoph¬ 
ical  tendencies  he  names  especially  the  influence  of  Spinoza 
and  the  general  monistic  tendency  which  runs  through  vari¬ 
ous  systems.  Much  of  this  influence  should  be  traced  to 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  The  former  said :  “  The  true 

essence  of  religion  is  .  .  .  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
Deity  as  we  find  him  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world.” 
Hegel  even  denied  the  transcendence  of  God.  saying,  “  God 
is  not  a  spirit  beyond  the  stars;  he  is  the  spirit  in  all  spirit.” 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  two  men  in 
the  last  century,  —  an  influence  which  seems  to  have  per¬ 
meated  the  thinking  of  many  who  did  not  themselves  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  were  disciples  of  these  German  philosophers 
at  all.*  So  far  as  monistic  tendencies  are  concerned,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  such  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Strong  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  who  came  to  make  what  he  called  “  ethical  monism  ” 
the  philosophical  cornerstone  of  his  theology,  yet  barely  men¬ 
tions  immanence,  laying  his  stress  rather  on  omnipresence. 
In  fact,  while  an  ill-considered  idea  of  immanence  may  seem 
the  road  to  monism  or  a  result  of  it,  it  certainly  does  not  re- 

*  Art.  “  Immanence,”  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Schleiermacher’s  most  Import¬ 
ant  work,  “  Die  Reden,”  was  published  in  1843,  and  that  Hegel 
died  as  early  as  1831,  and  that,  consequently,  these  Influences  in 
regard  to  immanence  must  have  been  operative  at  an  earlier  date 
than  they  are  commonly  traced. 
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quire  it  either  as  cause  or  effect,  and  is  consistent  with  almost 
any  form  of  dualistic  philosophy. 

Among  the  chief  religious  influences  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  the  idea  of  immanence,  McGiffert  suggests  the 
pietistic  and  evangelical  stress  on  the  direct  relation  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  soul.  But  he  himself  largely  nullifies 
the  force  of  his  own  suggestion  by  reminding  the  reader  that 
this  experience  was  thought  of  not  as  general,'  but  as  special, 
and  consequently  could  scarcely  become  the  ground  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  doctrine  of  the  universal  immanence  of  God  in  his  world. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  neglect,  not  to  say  repudiation, 
of  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  Evangeli¬ 
calism  made  most  of,  —  such  as  the  Fall  of  Man,  Orig¬ 
inal  Sin,  and  Vicarious  Atonement,  —  and  makes  this  the 
result  of  “  the  existing  tendency  to  see  the  immediate  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  in  all  nature.”  Certainly  it  would  be  possible 
to  argue  that  the  converse  is  true,  that  doubt  or  dislike  of 
these  doctrines  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  form  of 
the  doctrine  as  has  sometimes  (for  example,  in  the  earlier 
work  of  R.  J.  Campbell)  reached  an  extreme  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  distinguish 
from  pantheism. 

Another  element  which  McGiffert  considers  contributory 
to  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  immanence  is  the  influence  of  sci¬ 
ence.  As  the  development  of  physical  science  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  the  discovery  of  natural 
laws  seemed  to  render  God  at  present  needless  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe ;  so,  he  says, 

“the  new  idea  of  the  universe  as  an  organism  suggests  a  God 
within  rather  than  without  the  world  process,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  most  notable  consequences  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  evolutionary  ideas  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of 

*  McGlffert's  phrase  “  wholly  unique  ”  can  hardly  be  justified. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  immanence  at  the  expense  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Divine  transcendence.” 

All  this  may  be  accepted  even  by  those  who  may  hold  that 
science  was  not  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  doctrine, 
and  had  not  shown  it  to  be  a  logical  necessity,  even, though 
it  had  fostered  its  growth. 

Years  before  Darwin,  by  the  publication  of  his  “  Origin  of 
Species,”  set  modern  science  spinning  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change,  James  Martineau  held  strongly  and  intelligently  to 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  immanence,  calling,  in  so  many  words, 
the  external  universe  “  the  shrine  of  immanent  Deity.”  And 
even  earlier  Theodore  Parker  said :  “  It  seems  from  the  very 
idea  of  God  that  he  must  be  infinitely  present  in  each  point 
of  space.  This  immanence  of  God  in  matter  is  the  basis  of 
his  influence;  this  is  modified  by  the  capacities  of  the  objects 
in  Nature;  all  of  its  action  is  God’s  action;  its  laws  modes 
of  that  action.”  ^  The  same  idea  comes  out  even  more  effect¬ 
ively  in  an  earlier  statement  in  the  same  paper,  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  which  have,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed: — 

“  The  fern,  green  and  growing  amid  the  frost;  each  little  grass 
and  lichen,  is  a  silent  memento.  The  first  bird  of  spring,  and  the 
last  rose  of  summer;  the  grandeur  or  the  dulness  of  evening  and 
morning;  the  rain,  the  dew,  the  sunshine;  the  stars  that  come 
out  to  watch  over  the  farmer’s  rising  corn;  the  birds  that  nestle 
contentedly,  brooding  over  their  young,  quietly  tending  the  little 
strugglers  with  their  beak,  —  all  these  have  a  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  to  a  thinking  soul.  Every  violet  blooms  of  God,  each  lily 
is  fragrant  with  the  presence  of  deity.  The  awful  scenes,  of  storm, 
and  lightning  and  thunder,  seem  but  the  sterner  sounds  of  the 
great  concert,  wherewith  God  speaks  to  man.” 

And  this  was  said  in  1842 !  And,  lastly,  Carlyle  had  written 
in  1831  and  published  in  1833-34  these  words:  “Then  saw- 
est  thou  that  this  fair  universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  prov- 

*  Parker,  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  (1842),  pp. 
169,  170. 
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ince  thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of  Goo ;  thai 
through  every  star,  through  every  grass-blade,  and  mo^i 
through  every  Living  Soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still 
beams.” ' 

Another  fact  is  that,  long  before  any  one  could  have  de¬ 
veloped,  on  the  basis  of  Darwin’s  work  and  its  results,  the 
religio-philosophical  theory  which  we  are  discussing,  the 
writer  was  taught  by  his  father  a  full  and  complete  denial 
of  all  “  second  causes  ”  and  a  correspondingly  full  and  com¬ 
plete  assertion  that  everywhere  in  his  universe  God  is  always 
the  single  and  sole  cause  of  all  action.  This  teaching  was 
such  that  when,  years  after,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  imma¬ 
nence  was  presented  by  name,  it  could  only  be  greeted  as  an 
old  friend,  believed  in,  cherished,  and  loved  from  boyhood, 
even  if  the  name  was  new.  How  many  may  have  shared 
these  views  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  vain  now  to 
speculate;  but  it  is  plain  that,  as  it  is  difficult  to  balance  the 
claims  made  for  the  various  tendencies,  literary,  theological, 
philosophical,  scientific,  which  have  more  or  less  encouraged 
the  prevalence  of  the  now  familiar  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
immanence,  so  it  is  impossible  to  hold  any  or  all  responsible 
for  the  origination  of  the  conception. 

As  to  the  real  scope  and  significance  of  the  doctrine,  it 
will  be  found,  if  we  investigate,  that  philosophers  and  theo¬ 
logians  are  alike  vague  and  inconsistent.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  two  agree  either  as  to  the  grounds  assigned  as  a  basis  for 
the  conception  or  in  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  conception 
itself,  many,  indeed,  laying  down  neither  with  definiteness, 
but  assuming  a  common  understanding  which  certainly  is 
non-existent.  Any  survey  of  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  delimit  and  justify  the  proper  conception  of  immanence 
’  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  111.  chap.  8. 
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may  perhaps  best  be  prefaced  with  some  statements  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bowne,  who  says; — 

“As  commonly  used,  the  conceptions  of  immanence  and  tran¬ 
scendence  are  products  of  picture  thinking.  There  is  a  desire  to 
bring  God  into  intimate  relations  to  the  world,  and  immanence  is 
the  word  which  meets  the  demand.  But  this  is  so  carelessly  used 
as  to  look  toward  a  pantheistic  dissolution  of  all  things  in  an  in¬ 
distinguishable  haze.  Or  there  is  a  desire  to  escape  this  result 
and  vindicate  some  existence  for  the  finite;  and  then  transcend¬ 
ence  is  the  word.  But  this  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  a  spatial 
separation,  and  the  result  is  to  exclude  God  from  the  world  alto¬ 
gether  after  getting  it  started.  We  escape  this  result  only  by 
noting  the  true  meaning  of  our  terms  and  by  carefully  excluding 
all  spatial  and  quantitative  interpretation.”  ‘ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  group  and  consider  various  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  nature  of  God’s 
immanence  in  the  world  and  the  grounds  for  accepting  and 
asserting  it.  Professor  William  Adams  Brown  says  of  the 
word,  that,  “  as  used  in  Christian  Theology,  it  does  not  mean 
that  God  is  present  everywhere  substantially,  as  a  thing  is; 
but  in  knowledge  and  power  as  a  person,”  and  later  rather 
curtly  asserts,  as  a  “  result  of  modern  science,”  that  “  the 
natural  is  the  supernatural,  finding  expression  in  forms  which 
make  possible  the  discovery  of  its  permanent  meaning  and 
worth.  As  the  natural,  God  is  permanently  present  in  the 
world  in  the  laws  which  direct  his  activity  and  which  express 
his  character.”  *  Immanence  here  seems  to  rest  on  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  “  natural,”  and  to  consist  only  in  presence  in 
laws ;  and  a  presence  in  the  laws  which  ever  direct  his  activity 
seems  scarcely  to  deserve  to  be  called  personal  at  all. 

W.  L.  Walker  tells  us  that, 

“  while  we  must  think  of  God  In  one  aspect  of  his  Being  tran¬ 
scendent,  we  must  think  of  Him  as  in  another  aspect  Immanent 
But,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  It  Is  not  a  personal  Immanence,  but  such 

*  Bowne,  Theism,  p.  246. 

*  Brown,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  pp.  202,  229. 
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an  immanence  as  we  behold  in  the  idea  or  principle  of  any  organ¬ 
ism  which  only  gradually  becomes  expressed  and  realized  therein.” 

Later  he  says: — 

"  The  Divine  Reason  and  Love  is  forever  behind  it  all,  and  grad¬ 
ually  realizing  itself  in  human  form  in  and  through  it  all.  But 
there  is  no  personal  presence  of  God  in  the  world  (that  is  in  the 
forms  of  the  world’s  life),  or  in  man,  till  the  Divine  Idea  of  the 
Creation  realizes  itself  in  Christ.”* 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  either  the  unaccept¬ 
able  realism  involved  in  the  conception  of  the  so-called 
Thought  or  Idea  of  the  world,  or  the  unimaginable  “  kcnosis  ” 
by  which  God  can  be  declared  to  be  actually  where  he  is  not 
personally  present. 

Professor  McGiffert  says: — 

“  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  modern 
idea  of  immanence  and  the  traditional  idea  of  omnipresence.  The 
latter  starts  with  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  world:  the 
former  with  their  identity.  Omnipresence  asserts  only  that  the 
inflnite  God  is  present  and  active  in  all  parts  of  the  universe: 
immanence  implies  a  much  more  intimate  relationship,  that  the 
universe  and  God  are  in  some  sense  truly  one.” 

No  wonder  that  he  adds  that  “  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
of  immanence  is  pantheistic.”  * 

Dr.  Clarke,  whom  McGiffert  criticizes  as  giving  too  much 
significance  to  the  idea  of  omnipresence,  gives,  as  was  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  expected,  a  more  personal  view  of  immanence  and 
bases  it  on  a  more  spiritual  intuition. 

“At  present  it  is  apparent,”  he  says,  "  that  the  universe  operates, 
or  is  operated,  from  within.  The  forces  that  are  found  at  work 
are  resident  forces.  .  .  .  The  universe  has  the  appearance  of  a  self¬ 
working  system.  Not  only  its  vastness,  but  its  Internal  self- 
sufficiency,  forbids  us  to  think  of  it  as  controlled  from  without. 
If  God  is  the  operant  force  of  the  great  system,  and  It  Is  operated 
from  within,  then  certainly  he  is  within,  with  his  operative  will 
and  energy.” 

*  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  pp.  279,  281. 

*  McGiffert,  Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas,  p.  202. 
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Here  it  is  only  to  be  noted  that  the  cogency  of  his  conclusion 
rests  solely  on  our  agreement  with  him  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  universe  is  operated,  and,  also,  that  the  definition  is  no 
more  definite  than  “  an  operant  will  and  energy  which  is 
within.”  ^ 

Professor  Bowne,  whose  caution  as  to  conceptions  of  im¬ 
manence  and  transcendence  was  lately  quoted,  gives  in  his 
work  on  theism  no  measured  definition  of  immanence  at  all. 
In  his  book  entitled  “  The  Immanence  of  God,”  devoted 
especially  to  the  religious  relations  and  consequences  of  this 
conception,  he  is  scarcely  clearer  or  more  definite.  His  ground 
of  assertion  is  simply  this,  that 

“  the  result  to  which  all  lines  of  reflection  are  fast  converging  is 
the  ancient  word  of  inspiration,  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  This  is  at  once  the  clear  indication  of  thought 
and  the  assured  conviction  of  faith.  In  this  conclusion,  moreover, 
both  religion  and  philosophy  And  their  only  sure  foundation.”* 

The  special  value  of  these  statements  seems  to  lie  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  rapid  drift  in  his  own  thought  in  less  than 
twenty  years’  time.  His  definition  is,  however,  even  now 
safely  vague: — 

“  This  doctrine  we  call  the  divine  immanence;  by  which  we 
mean  that  God  is  the  omnipresent  ground  of  all  flnlte  existence 
and  activity.  The  world,  alike  of  things  and  spirits,  is  nothing 
existing  and  acting  on  its  own  account,  while  God  is  away  in  some 
extra-sidereal  region,  but  it  continuously  depends  upon  and  is  ever 
upheld  by  the  ever-living,  ever-present,  ever-working  God.” 

But  how  far,  after  all,  do  we  get  with  this  definition,  if  such 
it  may  be  called!  At  any  rate,  it  is  all  there  is  of  definition 
on  which  to  hang  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  conclusions 
as  to  “  God  and  Nature,”  “  God  and  History,”  “  God  and  the 
Bible,”  and  “  God  and  Religion.”  How  far  does  it  really 
take  us,  and  how  much  does  it  contain  of  the  results  of  clear 

*  Clarke,  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  223,  224. 

*  Bowne,  The  Immanence  of  God,  p.  3. 
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thinking,  and  how  much  material  does  it  furnish  for  further 
clear  thinking? 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  more  instructive  and  stim¬ 
ulating  statements  in  regard  to  immanence  have  since  been 
made  than  were  made  by  A.  A.  Hodge  in  his  Lectures  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  He  then  said: — 

“  God  Is  immanent.  He  Is  everywhere  present  in  every  part  of 
space  and  within  the  inmost  constitution  of  all  created  things  at 
the  same  time.  God’s  activity  springs  up  from  the  central  seat 
of  energy  in  all  second  causes,  and  acts  from  within  through  them 
as  well  as  from  without  upon  them.  .  .  .  He  is  the  universal  pres¬ 
ent  and  active  basis  of  all  being  and  action,  the  First  Cause  ever- 
living  and  acting  in  all  second  causes.  ...  To  the  Christian  the 
universe  is  not  merely  a  temple  in  .which  God  is  worshiped,  but 
is  also  the  ever-venerated  countenance  on  which  the  affections  of 
our  God  toward  his  children  are  visibly  expressed.  Everywhere 
we  see  God,  and  everywhere  his  ever-actlve  and  fecund  benevo¬ 
lence  toward  us  is  articulated  in  smile  and  word  and  deed.” 


This  view  Professor  Hodge  based,  ^rst,  on  “  the  essential 
nature  of  God  as  omnipresent  and  First  Cause,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  dependent  existence  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
energy  ” ;  and,  secondly,  he  says  it  “  is  evident  from  what 
we  see  very  plainly  in  the  entire  sphere  and  history  of  the 
physical  universe.  .  .  .  There  are  no  broken  links,  no  sudden 
emergencies  of  disconnected  events,  but  a  continuous  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  everywhere.”  ^  Upon  these  statements 
little  of  criticism  or  suggestion  need  be  offered,  although  this 
is  not  the  writer’s  method  of  approach  nor  his  form  of  con¬ 
clusion. 

One  of  the  principal  discussions  which  have  been  especially 
devoted  to  this  subject  is  Illingworth’s  essay  entitled  “  Di¬ 
vine  Immanence.”  One  significant  element  in  his  approach 
to  his  theme  is  that  he  starts  from  what  we  know  best,  —  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  all  that  we  can  say  that  we  really  know, — 

'Hodge,  Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,  pp.  21,  22,  26. 
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the  action  of  ourselves.  He  finds  the  point  of  analogy  in 
the  continuing  influence  of  a  man  through  his  works,  say¬ 
ing,— 

"  When  we  speak  of  a  man’s  spirit  surviving  in  his  works,  the 
expression  is  no  mere  metaphor;  for  through  these  works,  even 
though  dead  and  gone,  he  continues  to  influence  his  fellow  men. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  Raffaelle,  or  listen  to  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  or  read  the  poetry  of  Dante,  or  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  the  spirit  of  the  great  Masters  is  affecting  us  as  really 
as  if  we  saw  them  face  to  face;  it  is  immanent  in  the  painted  can¬ 
vas  and  the  printed  page  ”; 

and  again,  though  with  a  distinct  qualification  of  the  analogy, 
he  speaks  of 

“  His  immanence  in  creation,  analogous  to  our  presence  in  our 
works;  with  the  obvious  difference,  of  course,  that  we  finite  beings, 
who  die  and  pass  away,  can  only  be  impersonally  present  in  our 
works;  whereas  He  must  be  conceived  as  ever  present  to  sustain 
and  animate  the  universe,  which  thus  becomes  a  living  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Himself;  — no  mere  machine,  or  book,  or  picture,  but  a 
perpetually  sounding  voice.”  ‘ 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  failure  of  the  like¬ 
ness  such  as  it  is,  to  constitute  a  real  analogy  on  which  it  is 
safe  to  rest  a  weighty  argument.  Every  one  must  feel  at 
once  the  significance  of  Illingworth’s  own  confession  of  the 
difference  between  the  impress  of  the  man  on  his  works  and 
the  immanence  of  God  in  his  works. 

But  Illingworth  has  pointed  out  the  road  to  follow,  as  did 
Martineau  also,  more  or  less  clearly,  in  his  somewhat  par¬ 
allel  discussion  of  causation.  We  must  begin  with  our  own 
experience,  and  find  a  real  analogy  if  one  can  be  traced.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  struggle  with  the  problems  of  modern 
psychology,  mostly  problems  as  yet.  Appeal  is  to  be  made 
to  our  own  personal  experience  and  the  verdicts  of  our  own 
consciousness.  The  appeal  is  to  the  convictions  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  convinced  because  he  feels  the  proof  in  himself.  If 
*  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  pp.  80,  81,  87. 
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we  interrogate  consciousness,  not  browbeating  it  as  a  hostile 
cross-examiner,  but  helping  it  to  tell  its  story  in  simplicity 
and  confidence,  we  shall  learn  that  we  know  spirit  and  mat¬ 
ter,  each  of  which  we  call  “  I,”  and  we  shall  also  learn  of 
energy  or  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  does  not  belong 
to  matter,  for  matter  is  always  inert  as  if  dead,  and  which 
does  belong  to  spirit,  and  is  let  loose  to  act  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  act  of  the  will.  Consciousness  gives  report  of 
force  due  to  spirit,  and  knows  no  source  or  channel  of  force 
but  spirit,  finding  spirit  putting  forth  power  and  matter  the 
passive  recipient,  or  at  most  the  mere  tool,  of  force  controlled 
by  our  spirits,  though  not  necessarily  originated  by  them. 
When  in  our  own  experience  we  find  force  at  work,  we  know 
that  it  is  the  result  of  spirit  acting.  When  we  deal  with  other 
men,  we  find  that  the  same  is  true.  We  may,  must  we  not, 
indeed,  see  and  use  the  analogy  and  find  one  law  running 
alike  through  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm?  Where 
there  is  force,  there  is  spirit.  The  sole  force  of  the  universe 
is  the  illimitable  and  universal  spirit  whom  we  call  God.^ 
This  analogy  once  grasped  becomes  the  basis  of  a  conviction 
of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  material  world,  an  imma¬ 
nence  manifesting  itself  mainly  as  energy  or  force. 

’  Fiske  reaches  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different  road.  He  says: 
“  What  Is  this  wondrous  Dynamls  which  manifests  itself  to  our 
consciousness  in  harmonious  activity  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  universe,  which  guides  the  stars  for 
countless  ages  in  paths  that  never  err  and  which  animates  the 
molecules  of  the  dew-drop  that  gleams  for  a  brief  hour  on  the 
shaven  lawn,  —  whose  workings  are  so  resistless  that  we  have 
naught  to  do  but  reverently  obey  them,  yet  so  infallible  that  we 
can  place  our  unshaken  trust  in  them,  yesterday,  and  today,  and 
forever?”  (Cosmic  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  247).  “The  Infinite 
and  eternal  Power  that  is  manifested  in  every  pulsation  of  the 
universe  is  none  other  than  the  living  God  ”  (The  Idea  of  God, 
p.  166).  “No  part  of  the  universe  is  godless.  In  the  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  molecules  and  the  ceaseless  pulsations  of  ether,  in  the 
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An  interesting  statement  as  to  the  immanence  of  God  as 
traced  in  the  field  of  physiology  is  found  in  the  following 
quotation  from  an  eminent  surgeon: — 

“  Is  it  not  true  that  the  biologic  divinity  never  sleeps?  Is  It 
not  simple  fact  that  for  16  hours  a  day  he  lends  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  temporary  engineer  in  charge,  the  marvellous  machine 
we  call  the  human  body  and  brain?  Is  it  not  evident  that  even 
while  we  as  engineers  are  in  charge,  his  attention  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  every  bolt  and  bar,  in  every  organ  and  every  cell?  One  of 
his  little,  but  to  us  as  physicians,  conspicuous  functions  we  have 
named  vis  niedicatrix  naturae,  the  healing  power  of  nature,  the 
wonderful  art  of  instinctive’  unconscious  repairing,  the  amazing 
and  perfect  proof  of  the  very  presence  of  God.”^ 

Extend  throughout  the  universe  the  conception  which  under¬ 
lies  these  words,  recognize  alike  in  cell  and  star,  in  moon¬ 
beam  and  earthquake,  the  activity  which  proves  “  the  very 
presence  of  God,’’  and  we  have  immanence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  view  is  independent  of  all 
theories  of  matter,  and  harmonizes  with  any  of  them,  though 
it  might  be  added  that,  if  any  of  the  dynamic  theories  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  that  it  consists  of  vortices  of  force,  should  finally  pre¬ 
vail,  this  conception  of  immanence  would  peculiarly  fit  with 
it.  It  demands  neither  monism  nor  dualism  as  a  philosophical 
basis ;  it  accepts  the  apparent  dualism,  but  fits  no  less  with  any 
spiritualistic  theory  of  monism.  This  theory  was  reached  and 
has  been  held  by  the  writer  with  no  direct  dependence  on 
Martineau,  but  an  interesting  harmony  of  thought  has  quite 
lately  been  noted.  In  general,  Martineau  emphasizes  the  idea 

secular  shiftings  of  planetary  orbits,  in  the  busy  work  of  frost  and 
raindrop,  in  the  mysterious  sprouting  of  the  seed.  In  the  everlast¬ 
ing  tale  of  death  and  life  renewed,  in  the  dawning  of  the  babe’s 
intelligence,  in  the  varied  deeds  of  men  from  age  to  age,  he  finds 
that  which  awakens  the  soul  to  reverential  awe;  and  each  act  of 
scientific  explanation  but  reveals  an  opening  through  which  shines 
the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Majesty”  (p.  110). 

*  George  M.  Gould,  M.D.,  Biographic  Clinics,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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of  causality,  the  present  writer  that  of  force;  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  the  following  quotation  Martineau  uses  the 
word  “  force,”  saying, — 

“  If  Force  Is  known  to  us  from  within,  if  it  is  the  name  we  give 
to  self-conscious  exercise  of  power,  then  that  is  just  the  whole  of 
it  as  known  to  us  at  all:  — not  ‘  one  particular  case,'  leaving  ‘  other 
such  agencies  ’  to  be  learned  in  some  different  way;  but  the  abso¬ 
lute  dynamical  conception  itself,  coextensive  with  every  actual  and 
possible  Instance.  Take  away  ‘  the  consciousness  of  force  ’  in  oiu:- 
selves,  and  with  the  keenest  vision  we  should  see  it  nowhere  in 
nature.  Endow  us  with  it;  and  we  have  still  no  more  ability  than 
before  to  perceive  it  as  an  object  in  the  external  world,  observa¬ 
tion  giving  us  access  only  to  phenomena  as  distributed  in  space 
and  time.  Nor,  from  knowing  it  within,  do  we  acquire  any  log¬ 
ical  right  to  inler  it  without,  except  in  virtue  of  an  axiom  of  Rea¬ 
son  inseparably  present  in  it,  —  that  ‘  all  phenomena  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Power,’  —  the  counterpart  of  that  power  which  issues 
our  own.”* 

From  this  statement  there  will  be  no  dissent,  except  to  say 
that  the  exigencies  of  his  argument  have  made  Martineau  put 
some  things  negatively  which  might  well  be  put  positively. 
He  also  adds :  “  This  it  is  which  constrains  us  to  think  causa¬ 
tion  behind  nature,  and  under  causation  to  think  of  Volition.” 

In  view  of  all  that  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  may  now 
be  reasonably  asserted  that  the  true  conception  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  immanence,  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  is  that, 
instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  secondary  causes  and  natural 
forces,  God  resides  in  nature  as  the  universal  force  acting 
according  to  his  own  will.  Against  this  view  only  two  ob¬ 
jections,  so  far  as  have  been  noted,  have  been  raised,  one 
being  psychological,  so  to  speak,  the  other  ethical.  In  the 
same  essay  on  “Nature  and  God,”  Martineau  said: — 

“It  is  impossible  to  resolve  all  natural  causation  into  direct 
Will  without  raising  questions  (we  say  it  plainly,  but  with  rever¬ 
ence)  of  the  Divine  psychology.  You  say.  He  personally  issues  all 

*  Martineau,  Nature  and  God,  p.  140. 

Vol.  LXXV.  No.  299.  7 
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the  changes  of  the  universe.  Is  there  a  volition  for  each  phenom¬ 
enon?  and  if  so,  what  constitutes  a  single  phenomenon?  —  each 
drop  of  rain,  for  instance,  or,  the  whole  shower?  or  the  wider 
atmospheric  tide  which  includes  the  other  term  of  the  broken 
equilibrium?  or,  the  system  of  aerial  currents  that  enwrap  the 
earth,  and  of  which  this  is  as  much  an  element  as  the  raindrop 
of  the  shower?  or,  the  tissue  of  conditions,  without  which  such 
currents  would  not  be  what  they  are,  —  including  at  a  stroke,  the 
constitution  of  water  and  of  air,  the  laws  of  caloric,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  and  sea,  the  terrestrial  rotation,  the  inclined  equator, 
the  solar  light  and  heat?  Where  In  this  mighty  web  of  relations, 
are  we  to  fix,  and  how  to  insulate,  the  unit  of  volition?" 

The  first  answer  to  be  made  to  this  difficulty  is  perhaps  best 
summed  up  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  striking^  sentence,  “  God  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  universe,  and  more.”  ^  The  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  variety  of  seeming  forces  and  the  multiplicity 
of  relations  throughout  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is 
due  simply  to  our  own  littleness  in  comparison  with  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  disappears  at  once  and  finally  when  we  see  God 
as,  at  any  rate,  no  less  than  his  universe.  If  we  really  hold 
to  the  omnipresence  of  God,  which  necessarily  implies  that 
he  is  everywhere  all  that  he  is  anywhere,  power  and  will  and, 
we  may  add,  changeless  goodness,  this  objection  becomes 
absurdly  futile;  for,  speaking  of  the  supposition  of  the  action 
of  the  Divine  will  as  “  momentary  in  itself  and  handing  over 
the  prolonged  part  of  the  efficiency  to  a  system  of  means, 
inert  per  se,  but  charged  with  delegated  power  cut  off  from 
its  source,”  Martineau  himself  said  that  it  “  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  recommend  it.”  In  fact,  he  later  uses  language 
strikingly  inconsistent  with  his  earlier  objection,  saying, — 
"that  that  Immensity  not  only  looks,  but  lives:  that  it  is  not  a 
presence  only,  but  a  power:  that  the  movements  of  tlie  worlds  are 
his,  as  well  as  their  distances  and  numbers:  that  the  lesser  and  the 
greater  seasons  of  the  earth  are  a  part  of  his  ways:  that  the  speed 
of  the  light  and  the  play  of  the  waves,  and  breathing  of  the  forests 
are  his:  that  the  ‘  balancing  of  the  clouds,'  and  the  gleam  and 

*  Clarke,  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  p.  319. 
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glory  of  the  sun  and  showers  are  the  momentary  creatures  of  his 
Art.”  ‘ 

The  ethical  difficulty  connected  with  immanence  finds  per¬ 
haps  its  clearest  statement  in  these  words  of  W.  L.  Walker: — 

"  To  think  of  God  as  personally  present  and  directly  acting  in 
the  forces  of  Nature  and  Life,  would  make  him  the  immediate 
agent  in  all  the  dreadful  things  that  happen  in  the  world  —  storms 
and  earthquakes,  shipwrecks,  famines,  pestilences,  diseases,  etc., 
and  the  direct  Inspirer  of  all  the  appetites  and  passions  of  heasts 
and  men,  the  Former  of  animal  weapons  of  attack  on  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  It  would,  in  short,  make  him  directly  responsible  for  all 
the  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  very  idea  of  Freedom,  would  be  im¬ 
possible.”  * 

But  to  the  really  thoughtful  mind  the  ethical  difficulty  is 
no  greater  on  the  supposition  of  immanent  force  than  of  om¬ 
nipresent  and  omnipotent  Providence.  If  we  sing  with  Kirke 
White : — 

"  Howl,  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine! 

Without  his  high  behest 
Ye  shall  not  in  the  mountain  pine 
Disturb  the  sparrow’s  nest  ”; 

if  we  learn  from  the  Great  Teacher  that  “  not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  his  notice,”  then  we  shall  find  the  same 
problem  whether  we  think  of  God  as  acting  directly  or  as  only 
indirectly  acting  in  nature.  We  have  here  a  problem  for  faith 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  more  faith. 

“  But  if  God  is  immanent  in  nature,”  says  Illingworth, 
“  He  must  also  be  in  man,  since  man  is  a  part  of  nature.”  * 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  dissenting  from  this  statement 
if  we  are  careful  of  our  definitions,  and  do  not  use  nature 
now  in  one  sense,  now  in  another.  Throughout  the  chapter 
on  “  Divine  Immanence  in  Nature,”  nature  was  used  by 
Illingworth  as  meaning  the  material  world,  and  matter  was 

^  Martlneau,  Study  of  Religion,  vol.  li.  pp.  162,  163. 

*  Walker,  Christian  'Theism,  p.  248;  cf.  the  similar  thought  In 
The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  p.  277. 

*  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  p.  88. 
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repeatedly  used  as  a  synonym  for  nature.  In  that  sense  man 
at  once  is  and  is  not  a  part  of  nature.  So  far  as  the  phys¬ 
ical  energy  of  man  is  concerned,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  is  due  to  the  immanent  activity  of  God,  and  to  hold 
that  when  man  acts  in  relation  to  the  material  universe  he 
does  not  create  force  but  only  employs  it,  that  his  volition 
cannot  cause  energy  but  only  direct  it.  But  to  assert,  as  Illing¬ 
worth  necessarily  implies,  that,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
immanence  in  the  spiritual  fealm  must  follow  in  the  same 
sense  and  measure  from  immanence  in  the  material  realm,  is 
to  depend  on  an  analogy  which  is  always  uncertain.  So  far 
as  physical  energy  goes,  the  analogy  may  perhaps  be  safely 
regarded  as  sufficient.  This  will  carry  with  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  force  which  is  let  loose  by  our  volitions  is  only  di¬ 
rected,  not  created,  by  our  wills.  They  have  simply  the 
capacity  to  turn  potential  into  kinetic  energy.  Even  our  wills 
are  not  “  second  causes.’’  So,  too,  from  the  same  analogy’, 
we  may  be  justified  —  the  writer  certainly  feels  justified  — 
in  holding  that  all  power  which  we  exercise  in  the  spiritual 
realm  is  not  made  by  us,  but  furnished  to  us,  and  we  merely 
control  it.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  use  of  the 
words  “  force  ”  and  “  energy  ”  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
realm  is,  though  practically  unavoidable,  yet  in  fact  a  violent 
metaphor.  We  know  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  life 
forces,  as  they  have  been  called,  or  of  the  real  nature  of 
mental  and  moral  activities.  All  that  we  actually  know  is 
that,  so  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  we  say  “  I  can  ”  of  the 
activities  of  the  soul  as  of  the  activities  of  the  body. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  carry  the  immanence 
of  the  Divine  over  into  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  into  its 
most  innermost  realms;  so  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
conscience,  volition  itself,  become  the  activities  of  the  Di- 
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vine  within  us.  This  does  not  refer  particularly  to  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  R.  J.  Campbell,  to  whom  man  is  but  the  bay 
constantly  filled  from  the  mighty  tides  of  the  ocean,  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  quote  in  detail  the  frequent  popular  expres¬ 
sions  to  the  effect  that  every  good  idea,  sentiment,  or  aspira¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  mythical  “  spark  of  the  divine,”  which  leaves 
man  a  mere  nothing  with  nothing  to  do.  Theodore  Parker, 
for  example,  in  spite  of  his  keen  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  flamed  forth  with  rare  vehemence  in  his  anti-Webster, 
antislavery  discourses,  yet  sometimes  used  language  which, 
taken  in  its  natural  meaning,  robs  man  of  all  natural  ability 
to  see  the  beautiful,  to  know  the  true,  to  do  the  good ;  and 
these  expressions  have  been  widely  reechoed,  especially  of 
late,  though  doubtless  in  ignorance  of  their  source.^  Many 
would  do  well  to  carry  with  them  as  a  charm,  to  speak,  the 
burning  words  of  Martineau  in  answer  to  some  of  Parker’s 
extravagant  expressions : — 

*  Carruth,  for  example,  in  the  familiar  poem  “  Each  in  His  Own 
Tongue,”  says: — 

”  A  picket  frozen  on  duty, — 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, — 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock. 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood, — 

And  millions  who,  homeless  and  nameless. 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod, — 

Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God.” 

And  a  later  poet,  probably  only  to  be  considered  a  mere  imitator 
of  Carruth,  says  more  plainly  still: — 

“  The  flutter  of  wings  o’er  the  nestlings. 

The  life  breathed  out  for  the  young. 

Innocence  shielding  the  guilty. 

The  Christ  with  nailed  arms  outflung. 

The  staring  grief  of  a  mother 
For  a  still  form  beneath  the  sod; 

Call  it  the  gift  of  loving. 

Give  it  the  name  of  God.” 
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“  What  then  becomes  of  the  human  personality,  when  all  its  char¬ 
acteristics  are  conveyed  over  to  the  Supreme  Mind?  ...  A  reason 
that  does  no  thinking  for  itself,  a  conscience  that  flings  aside  no 
temptation  and  springs  to  no  duty,  affection  which  toils  in  no 
chosen  service  of  love,  a  ‘  religious  sentiment  ’  that  waits  for  such 
faith  as  may  ‘  come  in '  to  it,  simply  negative  their  own  functions 
and  disappear.  Of  whom  are  we  to  predicate  the  achievements  of 
genius  and  character  that  enrich  the  world?  Is  Shakespeare  only 
‘by  courtesy'  the  author  of  Macbeth?"’ 

And  more  of  the  same  tenor.  Nothing  is  more  fundamental 
in  our  thinking  than  our  sense  of  responsibility.  Anything 
which  runs  counter  to  this  is  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  apparent  claim  to  acceptance.  If  this  is  so,  then 
alike  the  poetry  of  the  Carruth  school  and  much  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  which  is  supposedly  drawn  from  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
immanence  must  be  set  aside  at  once  and  permanently.  What 
we  may  say,  and  all  that  we  are  justified  in  saying,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  this,  God  continually  puts  at  the  disposal  of  every 
man  power  to  think,  to  discern  good  and  evil,  to  love,  and  to 
worship.  These  powers  may  be  used,  neglected,  misused. 
The  power  is  of  God,  the  direction  is  of  man.  As  it  was 
divine  power  behind  the  muscular  exertion  of  Peter’s  sword- 
stroke,  and  Judas’s  kiss,  and  Mary’s  obeisance,  and  Thomas’s 
confession;  so  (if  the  word  may  be  coined)  the  soulforce  is 
divine  which  lay  behind  alike  the  loyalty  and  the  treachery, 
the  reverent  surprise  and  the  adoring  faith.  But  as  it  was  not 
God  but  Judas  who  was  traitorous,  so  it  was  not  God  but 
Peter  who  was  loyal,  Mary  who  recognized,  Thomas  who 
adored.  Anything  else  robs  us  of  our  value  as  men ;  because 
it  robs  us  of  our  re.sponsibility,  and  leaves  us  not  men  with 
reason  and  free  will,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  mere 
flutes  in  which  the  divine  breath  makes  discord  or  concord 
at  will,  and  so,  robbing  us  of  our  responsibility,  discrowns 
and  disworths  us  completely. 

*  Martineau,  Study  of  Religion,  vol.  11.  p.  170. 
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Professor  McGiffert  says :  “  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
all  is  the  effect  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  has 
had  upon  traditional  conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ.” 
This  assertion  is  based  on  the  statement  made  just  before: 

Where  divine  immanence  is  believed  in  man  is  recognized 
as  himself  divine.  His  nature  is  one  with  God’s,  not  other 
than  it.”  So  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

“  The  deity  of  Christ  resides  in  the  completeness  of  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God.  In  a  true  sense  all  men  are  divine,  for  they  are  but 
manifestations  of  the  one  common  reality  which  appears  in  nature 
as  well  as  in  humanity.*  Essentially  Christ  is  no  more  divine  than 
we  are  or  than  nature  is.  But  he  knows  his  oneness  with  God;  .  .  . 
He  is,  therefore,  divine  in  a  sense  which  nature  cannot  be  and  in 
a  sense  which  we  are  not  yet  but  hope  eventually  to  bec(^e.”  * 

But  who  can  distinguish  this  teaching  from  that  of  the  man 
whom  Bowne  quotes  as  saying  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  b'e- 
lieving  in  a  divine  man  as  he  l^elieved  in  a  divine  oyster? 
McGiffert  later  gives  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  various  at¬ 
tempts  of  men  who  accept  immanence  to  safeguard  theism 
over  against  pantheism  and  to  hold  fast  to  a  God  who  is 
more  than  his  universe.  It  is  as  possible  to  hold  fast  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Incarnation.  If  a  doctrine  of  immanence 
is  held  such  as  is  presented  above  (and  what  ground  have  we 
for  more?),  then  the  divine  does  not  relate  itself  personally 
to  nature  or  even  to  man,  but  only  as  power,  guided  of 
course  by  wisdom  and  love,  but  still  remaining  power.  It  may 
be  possible  for  the  divine  personality  to  relate  itself  also  per¬ 
sonally  to  one  man  at  least,  and  to  my  mind  the  uniqueness 
of  Jesus  historically  demands  this  unique  explanation  philo- 

*  Could  Indian  Pantheism  or  Christian  Science  go  further  or 
state  the  idea  more  baldly? 

*  McGiffert,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas,  pp.  206,  208. 
The  chapter  on  “  Divine  Immanence  ”  Is  a  thorough  rewriting  of 
the  author’s  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics  into  a  much  less  scientific  and  trustworthy  form. 
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sophically,  and  permits  no  other.  In  nature  the  immanent 
God  is  power  manifesting  itself  in  physical  forces ;  in  man 
the  immanent  God  is  power,  now  mental  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  but  with  the  individual  left  to  live  out  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  according  to  his  own  free  will,  man  being  in  his 
essential  nature  absolutely  man;  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
one  and  only,  beyond  this  common  immanent  force,  we  trace 
as  well  a  blending  of  the  elements  of  personality,  so  that  the 
life  is  always  the  life  of  one  who  was  personally  God  as  well 
as  man.  It  is  only  confusing  to  say  with  Sanday;  “  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence  —  if, 
that  is,  there  is  implanted  in  us  a  seed,  that  is  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  of  the  truly  divine  —  then  we  have  put 
into  our  hands  an  analogy  which  may  go  some  way  to  ex¬ 
plain  other  difficulties  of  the  Incarnation.”  ^  But  we  have 
here  only  a  definition  which  does  not  define  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  an  analogy  where  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  for, 
as  Forsyth  says,  “  Immanence  is  only  philosophic.  Incarna¬ 
tion  alone  is  ethical.  .  .  .  The  immanence  of  God  in  human 
nature  gives  you  but  the  development  of  the  divine  in  man 
in  unbroken  unity  —  which  is  a  mere  philosopheme,  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  a  gospel.”  ^  Even  Reginald  Campbell  said 
(and  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  is  what  he  now  repudiates), 
“  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  place  Jesus  in  a  row  along  with 
other  religious  masters.  He  is  first  and  the  rest  nowhere ; 
we  have  no  category  for  him.”  It  is  a  logical  necessity  that 
for  a  unique  phenomenon  we  should  seek  unique  antecedents. 
The  immanence  which  explains  the  rest  of  the  world  does 

’  Sanday.  Chrlstologies  Ancient  and  Modern,  p.  132. 

*  Forsyth  In  Old  Faith  and  New  Theology,  pp.  50,  51.  Forsyth  had 
earlier  said  of  this  theory,  "  It  speculates  about  a  Christ  made 
flesh,  but  It  never  grazes  the  true  seat  of  the  Incarnation  —  a  Christ 
made  sin”  (p.  48). 
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not  explain  Jesus.  For  him  we  must  take  a  further  step  and 
explain  him  by  the  unique  personal  union  which  we  call  In¬ 
carnation. 

If  holding  to  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  Divine 
immanence,  it  may  then  be  asked,  What  place  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  conception  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  ?  —  a  conception  which  is  scarcely  philo¬ 
sophical  at  all,  but  rather  almost  purely  religious.  Perhaps 
this  question  is  not  raised  as  often  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  in 
these  days  it  is  doubtless  sadly  true  that  many  who  still  repeat 
the  words  of  the  Creed,  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  yet 
know  little,  and  believe  little,  about  him  and  his  work.  Even 
in  those  denominations  in  which  emphasis  used  constantly  to 
be  laid  on  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  is  now  largely 
ignored.  With  this  lack  of  stress  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  with  the  constant,  not  to  say  "one-sided,  emphasis  on  the 
Divine  immanence,  which  are  alike  common,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  many  find  no  room  in  their  minds  for  a  distinct  con¬ 
ception  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit ;  that,  like  the  truth  of 
the  Incarnation,  it  is  regarded  as  a  superseded,  or  shall  we 
not  rather  say  a  superannuated,  doctrine.  But  as  only  a  con¬ 
ception  of  immanence  so  extravagant  as  to  be  really  false, 
only  an  ignoring  of  facts  and  realities  can  set  aside  the  idea 
of  incarnation ;  so  only,  by  a  similar  process,  can  the  idea  of 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  be 
crowded  out.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  are 
greater  difficulties  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Spirit  than  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  Son.  It  is  part  of  the  great  gain  of 
the  Incarnation  that  we  have  “  God  with  us  ”  in  the  very  like¬ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh :  what  was  from  the  beginning,  that  men 
have  heard,  have  seen,  have  handled  with  their  hands.  But 
with  the  Spirit  it  is  otherwise.  Coming,  as  he  does,  as  view- 
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less  as  the  wind,  to  use  Christ’s  own  comparison,  it  follows 
that  he  can  be  known  only  in  his  activities,  in  his  fruits,  in 
the  results  of  his  working.  Now  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
held  that  all  the  exercise  of  divine  power  takes  place  through 
the  Spirit,  that  the  forces  which  work  in  nature,  as  the  elec¬ 
tric  energy  which  men  now  recognize  behind  the  atom,  as 
chemical  attraction,  cohesion,  molecular  vibration,  electricity, 
light,  gravitation,  as  heaving  the  tides,  revolving  the  planets, 
swinging  systems  of  suns  and  satellites  in  space  illimitable, 
all  these,  and  as  well  what  lies  behind  the  phenomena  which 
we  know  as  life,  and  all  the  mental  and  moral  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  —  all,  all  are  the  activity  of  the  imma¬ 
nent  Spirit,  in  whose  activity,  and  in  whom  alone,  though 
there  are  diversities  of  workings,  the  same  God  worketh  all 
in  all.  But  the  enumeration  of  such  activities  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  our  experience.  Beyond  these  phenomena,  in  all  of 
which  we  trace  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  (a  law  which, 
after  all,  is  only  the  divine  habit  of  working)  there  are  phe¬ 
nomena  which  involve  the  element  of  moral  choice,  involve 
character,  involve  holiness.  One  of  the  questions  to  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  find  an  answer,  is  this,  How  can  we 
explain  the  change  in  souls  from  sin  to  holiness?  In  the  life 
of  the  Christian  we  have  not  only  the  manifestation  of  divine 
energy  in  all  the  forces  which  belong  to  man  as  a  part  of 
nature,  not  only  the  personal  powers  which  belong  to  him  as 
a  personal  being,  but  we  also  have  the  manifestation  of  per¬ 
sonal  force  in  a  way  which  is  purely  spiritual.  There  is  the 
same  Spirit,  but  there  are  diversities  of  gifts. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that,  since  God  is 
always  “closer  than  breathing,  nearer  than  hands  and  feet,” 
there  is  no  need  of  any  special  relation,  such  as  the  special 
word  “  indwelling  ”  would  indicate.  But  whatever  our  mo- 
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nistic  theories,  we  must  recognize  the  diflFerence  which  actually 
appears  between  the  “  material  ”  and  the  “  spiritual  ” ;  we 
must  reckon  with  the  practical  dualism  which  we  find  in  our¬ 
selves  and  trace  in  our  experiences.  Bowne  wisely  reminds 
us  that,  while 

“  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  persons,  whose  heads  have  been 
a  little  heated  by  the  new  wine  of  speculation,  using  this  meta¬ 
physical  immanence  as  implying  moral  and  spiritual  character 
yet  “  metaphysical  immanence  has  no  moral  significance.  It  is 
simply  the  dependence  of  all  finite  things  on  God,  and  Involves  no 
spiritual  likeness  or  nearness.  We  may  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  in  God,  without  any  spiritual  sympathy.”  ‘ 

But  that  there  is  an  additional  divine  influence  exerted  in 
the  moral  sphere  upon  our  souls  is  the  confession  of  most 
thoughtful  Christians  as  well  as  forms  the  basis  of  the  c.'^eed 
of  mystics  in  all  ages.  It  has  even  found  just  now  a  striking 
expression  where  it  would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for.  In 
a  late  book  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  we  read; — 

“  For  the  first  time  clearly  he  felt  a  Presence  of  which  he  had 
thought  very  many  times  in  the  last  few  weeks,  a  Presence  so  close 
to  him  that  it  was  behind  his  eyes  and  in  his  brain  and  hands.  It 
was  no  trick  of  his  vision,  it  was  a  feeling  of  immediate  reality. 
.  .  .  It  was  the  Master,  the  Captain  of  Mankind,  it  was  God,  there 
present  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  God.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  been  groping  all  this  time  in  the  darkness,  thinking  himself 
alone  amid  rocks  and  pitfalls  and  pitiless  things,  and  suddenly  a 
hand,  a  firm,  strong  hand  touched  his  own.  And  a  voice  within  him 
bade  him  be  of  good  courage.  .  .  . 

“  ‘  I  have  thought  too  much  of  myself,'  said  Mr.  Brltling.  *  and 
of  what  I  would  do  by  myself.  I  have  forgotten  that  which  was 
with  me.'  ”  * 

So,  alongside  the  great  metaphysical  fact  that  God  is  imma¬ 
nent  in  all  that  exists,  and  that  all  exists  only  because  he  is 
thus  immanent,  we  must  put  the  still  greater  religious  fact 
that  in  his  Spirit  God  relates  himself  to  the  willing  soul  by 

*  Bowne,  Theism,  p.  246. 

*  Wells,  Mr.  Brltling  Sees  it  Through,  pp.  438.  439. 
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activities  so  profoundly  intimate  that  we  can  call  them  by  no 
looser  word  than  “  indwelling.”  When  we  recognize  how  his 
influence  is  exerted  in  relation  to  the  deepest,  most  central, 
most  vital  elements  of  our  spiritual  life,  must  we  not  at  the 
same  time  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  better  phrased  than 
by  saying,  with  the  Apostle,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
in  you? 

Of  the  method  of  indwelling  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
speak.  We  can  only  say  that  if  inert  matter  can  be  so  per¬ 
meated  and  interfused  by  the  Divine  Spirit  that  it  seems  to 
act  of  itself,  still  more  may,  yes,  must,  it  be  possible  for  the 
same  Spirit  to  find  entry  into  the  willing  souls  which  are 
made  even  in  his  image.  But  it  is  almost  necessary  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  strange  confusion  both  of  the  Divine 
Persons  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  established  which 
we  find  in  Sanday’s  language  on  the  subject.  He  says; — 

"  If,  or  in  so  far  as,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  our 
hearts,  it  was  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  Christ.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  not  in  the  essence,  nor  yet  in  the  mode  or  sphere,  of 
the  indwelling,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  indwelling  to  the  person 
.  .  .  especially  the  central  core  of  personality,  the  inner,  controlling, 
and  commanding  Person.  There  are  Divine  Influences  at  work 
within  ourselves;  and  these  influences  touch  more  lightly  or  less 
lightly  upon  the  Person,  but  they  do  not  hold  and  possess  it,  as  the 
Deity  within  Him  held  and  possessed  the  Person  of  the  incarnate 
Christ.”  ‘ 

Quite  true,  except  that  hei:e  there  is  a  strange  confusion  of 
persons  against  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  permanent 
protest.  While  Jesus  received  the  Spirit  without  measure, 
and  while  the  Spirit  so  dwelt  in  him  that  we  may  well  say 
that  his  Person  was  “  held  and  possessed,”  yet  Christendom 
has  harmoniously  recognized  that  the  Incarnation  was  the 
incarnation  not  of  the  Spirit  but  of  the  Son,  and  that  incarna- 
*  Sunday,  Personality  in  Ourselves  and  in  Christ,  p.  48. 
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tion  is  something  more  than,  because  quite  other  than,  the 
touch  of  Divine  influences,  however  “  less  lightly,”  which 
Paul  teaches  us  to  attribute  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.^ 

The  purposes  and  results  of  this  indwelling  there  is  neither 
opportunity  nor  occasion  now  to  discuss.  The  once  familiar 
words  “  regeneration,”  “  illumination,”  ”  guidance,”  “  sanctifi¬ 
cation,”  have  perhaps  for  a  long  time  lost  their  power  to  ap¬ 
peal.  But  the  facts  for  which  they  stood  are  as  much  facts 
to-day  as  ever,  and  in  some  way  some  time  these  facts  must 
again  find  a  place  in  a  theory  of  the  Christian  life  which  shall 
take  into  account  and  correlate  all  the  facts.  There  may 
sometimes  have  been  an  unreal  formalism  in  the  oldtime  de¬ 
mand  for  regeneration;  there  may  have  been  an  extravagant 
enthusiasm  among  some  of  those  who  looked  for  the  inner 
light:  there  may  have  been  a  regrettable  one-sidedness  in  the 
characters  and  lives  of  some  of  those  who  emphasized  the 
sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit.  But  just  as  some  men  must 
be  called  “  twice  born,”  so  some  experiences  are  inexplicable 
save  as  due  to  the  permanent  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
exerted  by  him  as  he  dwells  in  us.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Jesus 

‘  After  this  example  of  the  utter  confusedness  of  Sunday’s  think¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  no  statement  should  surprise  us.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  amazed  to  read  In  the  next  paragraph,  that.  If  the  Ideal 
which  Paul  expressed  In  his  words  “  Christ  llveth  In  me  ”  could  be 
conceived  as  fully  realized,  “  we  should  say,  not  that  there  were 
two  Gods,  but  that  there  were  two  Incarnations.”  The  words 
which  Immediately  follow  are:  “I  have  tried  to  use  all  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  language  that  I  can.”  If  the  language  precisely  expresses 
bis  thought,  could  his  thinking  be  more  confused  than  In  Ignoring 
the  difference  between  the  personal  Incarnation  of  the  Son  In  Jesus 
and  the  Influence  of  Christ  on  our  souls,  however  Intimate  and 
powerful!  How  can  Sunday  have  thought  and  written  so  much  and 
so  well,  and  have  never  distinguished  Divine  immanence,  the  In¬ 
carnation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Indwelling  of  the  Spirit? 
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himself.  And  we  have  the  prophetic  word  made  more  sure 
by  the  testimony  of  the  saints  of  God  century  after  century, — 
not  only  those  who  are  ordinarily  classed  as  mystics,  but  un¬ 
counted  hosts  of  other  believers  who  have  found  within  them¬ 
selves  what  with  corisentaneous  voices  they  have  been  moved, 
indeed  compelled,  to  assert  was  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  Christian  theology  will  have  a  marvelous  enrichment 
when,  with  the  lately  reached  fuller  appreciation  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  immanence,  is  combined  in  due  accord  rightful  stress  on 
the  assurance  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  regained 
conviction  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believ¬ 
ing  soul,  this  triad  making  a  chord  which  will  fill  Christian 
thought  and  life  with  a  harmony  “  like  the  sound  of  rreat 
Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  APOCALYPSE  A  DRAMA. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.D., 
FORMERLY  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Present  conditions  in  Europe  have  stimulated  efforts  to 
find  in  the  world  war  now  raging  explicit  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Lifelong  studies  in  the  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture 
have  crystallized  in  certain  convictions  of  the  writer  touch¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  this  last  book  of  the  Bible,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  symbols,  which  may  possibly  be  helpful  to  others. 

Many  questions  elaborately  discussed  by  commentators  do 
not  seriously  affect  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing.  Let 
it  be  accepted  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  the  apostle 
John,  and  that  the  time  of  writing  was  one  of  the  last  years 
of  Domitian’s  reign. 

1.  The  whole  book  was,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed 
to  Oriental  readers,  men  of  imagination,  men  fond  of  para¬ 
bles,  symbols,  elaborate  imagery,  and  “  dark  sayings.”  But 
portions  of  the  book  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  xxi.,  and  xxii.,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  are  not  difficult  to  be  understood,  even  by  an  Occi¬ 
dental. 

2.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  fortify  Chris¬ 
tians  to  endure  with  patience  and  fidelity  the  trials  before 
them,  and  to  administer  consolation  under  suffering.  Prop¬ 
erly  read  and  understood,  this  book  will  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  present  time. 

3.  The  declaration  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
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and  again  at  the  end,  that  events  foretold  were  shortly  to 
come  to  pass,  would  seem,  at  least  as  regards  the  first  five 
seals,  to  direct  attention  to  events  occurring  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  men  then  living. 

4.  It  is  plain  that  later  chapters  of  the  book  look  forward 
to  further  fulfillments  of  predictions  in  part  fulfilled  in 
the  time  of  John’s  contemporaries.  There  are  also  many 
glimpses  of  events  that  connect  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
world  with  his  eternal  kingdom. 

5.  Apocalyptic  is  distinguished  from  prophetic  writing, 
in  so  far  as  both  are  predictions  of  events  still  future,  in  four 
respects : — 

(1)  Prophecy  has  time  and  place  limits.  Apocalyptic 
transcends  those  limits. 

(2)  In  its  narrower  scope,  apocalyptic  is  an  appeal  to  God 
to  intervene  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  people;  prophecy  fore¬ 
tells  the  judgments  to  be  visited  upon  their  enemies. 

(3)  Prophecy  moves  in  the  material,  apocalyptic  in  the 
spiritual  realm. 

(4)  In  its  wider  scope,  apocalyptic  takes  within  its  sur¬ 
vey  the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  wages  successful  war  with  foes 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  our  world.  In  this  view  apoc¬ 
alyptic  writing  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
especially  in  the  Second  Isaiah,  and  in  the  passage  from  Joel 
quoted  in  Acts  ii.  The  Book  of  Revelation  contains  prophecy. 
The  influence  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  is  very 
marked  in  the  book.  But  its  main  scope  and  purpose  put  it 
into  the  class  of  apocalyptic  rather  than  into  that  of  pro¬ 
phetic  writing. 

6.  This  book  is  best  understood  when  taken  as  a  spirit¬ 
ual  drama  of  the  great  conflict  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  both  secular  and  hier- 
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archical,  whose  spirit  and  aims  and  ambitions  are  enemies  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God.  The  dramatis  persona  are 
the  powers  or  principles  of  good  and  of  evil  personified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  the  drama,  but  not  necessarily 
traceable  in  actual  persons  whose  names  and  dates  and  places 
can  be  determined  and  limited. 

7.  The  futility  of  much  of  the  effort  to  interpret  the  sym¬ 
bolic  writing  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  has  been  largely  due 
to  slavery  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Yet  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  book  (ver.  12-16),  there  is  a  clear  warning  against 
literal  interpretation.  The  revelator  has  a  vision  of  a  super¬ 
human  figure  that  gives  him  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
the  majesty,  the  power,  the  glory,  of  the  ever-living  and 
reigning  Christ.  To  take  the  description  literally  as  that  of 
a  person  is  absurd.  It  is  not  a  picture.  It  is  a  vision. 

The  messages  to  the  churches  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  are  so 
clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  They  are  lessons  of  peren¬ 
nial  weight  and  impressiveness  for  Christians  from  that  day 
to  this. 

In  accord  with  and  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  interpre¬ 
tation  above  stated,  we  offer  the  following  specific  pointers 
to  what  we  mean  by  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  what  we 
regard  as  a  spiritual  drama  of  the  aeonian  conflict  between 
good  and  evil,  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  worldly 
powers,  the  issue  of  which  is  to  be  the  complete  triumph  of 
good,  of  divine  justice,  of  love  over  evil  and  all  the  power 
of  evil. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  our  study  of  this  book,  that  St. 
John  was  only  in  bodily  presence  on  the  isle  of  Patmos.  His 
spirit  was  rapt  away  to  heaven,  and  his  revelations  are  in 
heavenly  vision. 

Chapters  iv.  and  v.  The  whole  of  this  heavenly  vision 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  299.  8 
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constitutes  a  fit  introduction  to  what  follows.  It  is  a  vision 
of  God  as  supreme  sovereign  of  the  material  and  the  moral 
universe.  He  is  served  by  all  the  forces  of  nature,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  four  living  creatures,  worshiped  by  all  the 
angelic  host,  represented  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders. 
Then  in  chap,  v.,  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb  once  slain  in 
sacrifice,  but  endowed  with  immortal  life  and  more  than 
human  intelligence,  the  Son  of  God  receives  the  homage  of 
the  uncounted  heavenly  host  and  of  all  created  beings.  His 
absolute  and  unchallenged  worthiness  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
people  of  God  on  earth  and  to  be  the  victorious  Leader  in  the 
great  agelong  conflict  of  truth  and  right  against  falsehood 
and  evil  is  celebrated  in  triumphant  song,  which  fills  all 
heaven  with  joy,  and  leaves  Jesus,  the  atoning  Lamb,  in  the 
foreground  of  the  dramatic  scenes  which  are  to  follow,  as 
the  Revealer  of  the  record  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
in  its  conflict  with  its  enemies  as  the  events  of  the  future 
unfold. 

Should  we  not  treat  the  horses  and  their  riders  of  the  first 
four  seals  (chap,  vi.)  as  all  and  alike  representative  of  war? 
First  we  see  a  prince  going  forth  to  conquest.  There  is  no 
bloodshedding  as  yet.  Then  follows,  as  everywhere  in  war, 
slaughter,  famine  and  pestilence,  persecution  also  in  the  time 
succeeding  the  time  of  St.  John;  and  (fifth  seal)  the  appeal 
of  the  martyrs,  the  forerunners  of  the  martyrs  of  all  the  ages, 
rises  before  the  throne  of  God.  Then  comes  a  far  look  into 
the  future  and  (chap,  vii.)  a  glance  still  farther  forward  into 
the  life  immortal. 

We  find,  as  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  in  chaps,  viii.  and 
ix.  the  outlook  is  less  clear,  and  we  are  less  able  to  mark  in¬ 
dicated  events.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  the  conflict  between 
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the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  enemies  of  that  kingdom  fills 
the  revelator’s  vision. 

May  we  not  consider  the  “  little  book  ”  of  chap.  x.  as  be¬ 
ing  such  portion  or  portions  of  the  Gospel  as  existed  in  St. 
John’s  time? 

The  two  witnesses  of  chap.  xi.  are  not  two  known  persons. 
They  are  all  God’s  witnesses  from  the  first  until  now.  The 
efforts  to  designate  two  persons,  as  Enoch  and  Elijah,  utterly 
fails  to  meet  the  description.  No  literal  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  sought  for.  We  must  never  forget  that  we 
are  reading  dramatic  representation  of  a  great  conflict  un¬ 
folding  in  time. 

No  chapter  of  the  book,  perhaps,  has  puzzled  scholars 
more  than  chap.  xii.  One  modern  commentator  considers  the 
woman  to  be  the  visible  church,  and  her  man  child  the  invis¬ 
ible  church.  Is  it  not  logical  to  hold  that,  in  unfolding  the 
record  of  the  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
enemies  in  dramatic  form,  St.  John  has  here  adopted  this 
vivid  personification  to  indicate  that  the  growth  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth  is,  and  is  to  be,  through  struggles 
and  agonies  like  the  throes  of  childbirth  —  look  at  Europe 
today  —  and  that  the  result  is  safe  in  God’s  hands? 

In  chap.  xiii.  and  the  following  chapters  we  meet  the  old 
dragon,  the  first  beast,  the  second  beast,  the  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot.  The  effort  to  identify  these  in  historic  per¬ 
sons  has  been  a  herculean  labor  for  hundreds  of  years.  Can 
we  be  certain  that  any  result  of  this  great  effort  is  fact  and 
truth?  Concerning  one  thing  all  are  agreed.  Babylon  the 
Great  is  not  the  Babylon  of  history,  but  some  other  city  or 
cities.  Even  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified  is  not 
Jerusalem,  but  the  place  where  he  was  figuratively  crucified. 
Do  we  find  ten  kings  in  pagan  or  in  papal  Rome?  Are  we 
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ever  to  be  able  to  identify  the  person  whose  number  is  666? 
Is  the  period  of  the  millennium  just  a  thousand  years  or  is 
it  the  expression  for  a  long  period  of  time?  Is  the  impris¬ 
oning  of  Satan  and  letting  him  loose  to  prove  a  literal  his¬ 
toric  fact?  The  harlot  is  not  a  person  but  a  city.  Does  she 
personify  a  hierarchy  or  a  dynasty?  How  are  we  to  inter¬ 
pret,  in  relation  to  their  context,  such  inspiring  and  trium¬ 
phant  strains  as  chaps,  xiv.  12,  13 ;  xv.  3,  4 ;  xix.  6-10,  16, 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  midst  of  the  puzzling 
“  revelations  ”  ? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  whole  record  as  a  drama.  Then 
it  does  not  concern  us  to  identify  historic  persons,  secular 
dynasties,  churchly  hierarchies,  the  debauchery  resulting  from 
false  teaching  usurping  holy  places  within  the  visible  Chris¬ 
tian  church  or  in  the  councils  of  kings  and  governments, 
personified,  even  located,  in  Babylon,  on  “  seven  hills,”  on 
“  great  waters,”  but  all  and  severally  at  last  vanquished  by 
the  loyal  servants  of  Him  who  has  “  on  his  vesture  and  on 
his  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords.” 

It  cannot  be  denied,  is  not  denied  even  by  honest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  Romanists,  that  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  when  blasphemous  claims  were  made 
and  scandalous  lives  lived  by  Roman  pontiffs.  Protestants 
do  not  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  events  now  transpiring  in  the  East 
should  be  regarded  as  included  within  the  scope  of  prophecy 
concerning  the  great  conflict  in  our  world  between  worldly 
ambitions  and  eternal  righteousness.  Have  we  here  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  “  springing  and  germinant  fulfillment  ”  of 
prophecy  ?  The  eternal  years  of  God  ”  are  on  the  side  of 
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truth  and  righteousness  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  for¬ 
ever. 

When  we  read  chaps,  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  our  book,  we  enter 
another  and  wonderfully  inspiring  atmosphere.  The  great 
conflict  is  ended.  God  and  the  atoning  Christ  are  victors. 
God  comes  down  to  dwell  with  men.  The  new  city  of  God 
is  in  view.  No  splendor  of  golden  streets,  gates  of  pearl, 
walls  of  precious  stones,  a  river  on  whose  banks  are  peren¬ 
nial  fruits,  can  more  than  faintly  represent  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  home  of  the  redeemed  and  the  holy 
servants  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  the  description  of  the  heavenly  city.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart  of  devout  Christian 
believers,  to  those  longing  to  oflfer  to  God  a  sinless  service, 
be  it  here  or  yonder,  in  a  new  world  where  God  dwells  with 
men,  or  in  some  realm  not  revealed  to  mortal  eyes.  Read 
as  a  spiritual  drama  of  God’s  kingdom  in  seonian  conflict 
with  powers,  be  they  secular  or  hierarchical,  whose  principles 
are  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  —  a  conflict,  however 
prolonged  and  agonizing,  whose  certain  issue  is  victory 
for  righteousness  and  peac6  eternal,  —  then  this  book  is  one 
to  stimulate  courage  to  endure  and  consolation  in  suffering, 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  needs  of  men  fainting  under  the 
agony,  now  shared  in  lighter  or  heavier  degree,  by  the  whole 
human  race,  —  a  race  for  whose  redemption  the  Son  of  God 
himself  became  man. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CATHOLIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

BY  JOHN  FELIX,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

Words  are  born  when  ideas  are  given  expression.  A  lan¬ 
guage  comes  into  existence  with  the  growth  of  ideas  and 
with  the  effort  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  associated  life 
and  tradition.  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  a  word,  helps  to  an  understanding  of  its  meaning. 

Katholikos,  or  catholic,  was  originally  used  by  the  Greeks 
to  define  certain  general  characteristics  of  themselves  as  a 
people.  They  never  thought  of  predicating  these  to  the 
outsiders  —  the  barbarians.  From  Athens  it  was  taken  to 
Alexandria,  where  a  large  and  strong  university  culture  gave 
to  it  a  larger  meaning  and  a  wider  social  application.  The 
Septuagint  brought  the  word  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
Jerusalem,  where  religious  animosity  and  social  antagonism 
were  hard  and  strong.  All  of  the  literary  sympathies  and 
most  of  the  exchanges  of  its  scholars  were  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew  college  at  Babylon.  Despite  all  this,  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Greek  made  its  way,  and  furnished  the  first  Christian 
preachers  and  writers  with  a  most  suitable  means  for  stating 
and  for  carrying  their  message.  Many  words  of  this  liter- 
ture  were  charged  with  a  new  or  enlarged  meaning.  “  Catho¬ 
lic  ”  was  one  of  them. '  It  was  used  sparingly  at  first ;  but  as 
the  motive  and  content  of  the  Gospel  were  uncovered  and 
understood,  it  passed  into  general  use,  and  has  remained  in 
a  state  of  fixation  ever  since. 
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Before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  the  world-wide  reach  of 
revealed  love  had  been  authoritatively  stated  and  theoretically 
accepted.  The  Samaritans  had  believed  the  Word,  and,  after 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  were  received  into  the  body  of  be¬ 
lievers.  Saint  Peter  had  broken  away  from  the  rigid  social- 
religious  oppositions  of  his  people  by  preaching  the  salvation 
of  the  Cross  in  the  home  of  the  Roman  Cornelius.  The 
divine  approval  of  his  act  rejoiced  the  apostles  and  brethren 
in  council  assembled.  And  so  the  decision  of  the  council  was 
that  the  Faith  was  neither  to  be  defined  nor  restricted  by  local 
religious  notions  or  customs.  The  religious  tribalism  of  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  was  judged  and  rejected.  This  council, 
therefore,  is  the  great  watershed  between  that  old  world  of 
warring  cults  and  social  antagonisms,  and  this  modern  one, 
wherein  the  Catholic  ideal  is  given  a  larger  expression  with 
every  decade.  Like  every  other  true  ideal,  it  has  had  to  con¬ 
quer  its  way.  Saint  Jude  uncovers  a  section  of  its  warfare  in 
these  words :  “  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  the 
common  [Catholic]  salvation.”  Saint  Paul  contended  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  against  religious  tribalism  as  it  originated  in 
the  academy  at  Athens.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Gene¬ 
vans  rejected  very  much  of  the  Catholic  heritage.  One  of 
their  most  pronounced  reactions  was  a  closely  reasoned  state¬ 
ment  of  tribalism  in  their  teaching  of  election  and  a  limited 
atonement. 

The  word  “  scientific  ”  is  much  used  in  these  days.  Web¬ 
ster  says  that  it  means  “  agreeing  with,  or  depending  on,  the 
rules  or  principles  of  science.”  This  is  both  clear  and  sound. 
Principles  or  laws  postulate  the  presence  and  action  of  life; 
they  are  the  established  lines  of  action  along  and  over  which 
life  travels  and  does  work.  Because  life  is  all  the  time  man¬ 
ifesting  itself  in  every  zone  of  reality,  laws  are  continuously 
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operating  in  nature  and  society.  Investigation  discovers  them, 
and  discussion  unfolds  their  content  and  eliminates  the  errors 
of  imperfect  understanding.  The  presence  of  mystery  is  the 
invitation  to  find  out  more  of  the  greatness  of  a  known  law, 
or  possibly  an  unknown  and  more  beneficent  one.  The  whole 
creation  is  encircled,  penetrated,  and  animated  by  the  opera¬ 
tive  presence  of  law.  Because  law  is  the  way  God  takes  to 
do  anything,  it  is  clear  that  the  final  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  the  law  controlling  in  any  particular  zone  of  reality. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  securing  reliable  knowledge,  is 
that  of  finding  the  law  controlling  a  given  matter. 

Francis  Bacon  gave  expression  to  these  truths  in  his  “  No¬ 
vum  Organum,”  published  in  1603.  This  great  work  is  im¬ 
perfect  in  many  ways ;  its  fundamental  positions,  however, 
have  been  perfected  by  many  subsequent  workers.  His  con¬ 
tention  that  the  way  to  gain  safe  and  reliable  knowledge  is  by 
investigation,  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  scholastic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  genesis  of  this  system  is  as  follows:  Pythagoras 
(600  B.c.)  said  that  mind  is  “the  source  and  measure  of 
all  things.”  Subsequently  Aristotle  (384  b.c.)  developed 
this  claim  in  a  reasoned  and  philosophical  way.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  standards  of  measurement,  and  so  his 
universals  came  out  of  his  cogitations.  In  accordance  with 
these,  all  investigations  should  proceed  and  all  results  har¬ 
monize.  The  system  reached  its  fullest  expression  in  schol¬ 
asticism.  In  it  the  categories  took  the  place  of  the  uni¬ 
versals.  In  the  realm  of  religion,  the  divine  decrees  of  John 
Calvin  took  the  place  of  the  categories.  Later  on.  the  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative  of  Immanuel  Kant  came  out  of  the  same 
intellectual  perspective  and  method  of  reasoning.  From  first 
to  last,  the  entire  system  is  based  on  opinion  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  false  in  structure  and  compulsion.  Opinion  is  not  truth 
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nor  in  any  sense  the  original  source  of  truth.  Pilate  was 
astonished  when  told  by  the  Prisoner  at  his  bar  that  opinion 
is  not  truth.^  As  an  educated  Roman,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  teaching  of  the  schools;  and  so  it  was  not  strange  that  a 
great  fear  and  awe  cajne  over  him  on  realizing  that  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  thinking  was  shattered.  .The  same  tragedy  is  alwa>^s 
acted  when  Sinai  and  Athens  come  together. 

The  scholastics  were  never  as  strong  in  England  as  on  the 
Continent.  This  was  so  because  there  Hebrew  culture  rooted 
deep  and  grew  to  enduring  strength  before  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  They  were  strong  enough,  however,  to  pounce  upon 
Bacon  like  a  pack  of  infuriated  wolves.  It  was  their  system 
or  his  system.  In  the  thirteenth  century  their  predecessors 
had  treated  Roger  Bacon  without  consideration.  Later  gen¬ 
erations  have  removed  the  contempt  heaped  upon  him,  and 
placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  modern  scientists.  Condi¬ 
tions  had  greatly  changed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
English  Church  and  Nation  had  done  a  vast  deal  more  than 
make  good  the  struggle  for  religious  and  political  freedom ; 
her  scholars  had  conquered  the  right  to  investigate  and  rea¬ 
son  as  they  saw  fit.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  to-day  all  that 
this  meant  then,  because  the  intellectual  despotism  of  scho¬ 
lastic  opinion  was  then  so  recent.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  political  and  literary  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  period ; 
indeed,  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  more  clearly  is  seen  its 
robust  strength  and  healthy  beauty.  Nothing  like  enough 
has  been  said  of  the  intellectual  freedom  to  investigate  and 
to  reason,  conquered  in  defiance  of  scholastic  opinion.  This 
was  the  really  essential  gain.  It  was  the  stupendous  advance 
in  freedom  to  think  which  made  it  impossible  that  another 

*  The  statement  “  For  this  cause  came  I  Into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,”  made  the  truth  other  and 
superior  to  personal  speculation  and  power  of  measurement. 
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Sir  Thomas  More  should  be  executed  for  advocating  liberty 
of  conscience  on  other  than  religious  things. 

At  just  the  right  time  Bacon  began  to  show  that  the  way 
to  gather  reliable  knowledge  is  first  to  find  the  law  controll¬ 
ing  in  any  department  of  society  or  nature.  This  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  method,  and  has  just  as  much  application  to  religion  as 
to  the  stars  in  their  courses  or  the  rivers  running  to  the  sea. 
The  whole  creation  of  seen  and  unseen  reality  is  sustained 
and  moved  by  the  impartation  of  divine  power,  and  this  man¬ 
ifested  energy  operates  over  lines  of  action,  or  laws,  which 
were  ordained  and  established  before  the  morning  stars  sang 
together.  The  scientific  man  stakes  the  interests  of  his  soul 
on  that  truth  both  for  time  and  eternity.  In  its  quietness  and 
rest  is  his  confidence  and  strength.  The  involved  intellectual 
culture  is  that  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the  reign 
of  law  is  postulated  and  affirmed.  It  was  the  mental  system 
of  Moses.  As  he  herded  the  flock  of  Jethro,  he  saw  a  bush 
enveloped  in  flame  but  it  was  not  consumed.  Had  he  been  a 
scholastic,  he  would  have  said :  “  Let’s  see,  what  category  or 
opinion  does  this  come  under  ?  ”  That  which  he  did  do  was 
to  investigate  to  find  the  meaning.  This  is  always  the  method 
of  the  scientific  man.  Because  he  recognizes  all  phenomena 
as  expressions  of  law,  he  is  first  of  all  after  the  law  behind 
them.  He  cordially  accepts  as  a  sound  scientific  dogma  the 
last  part  of  the  Gloria  Patri:  “As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
[it]  is  now,  and  ever  more  shall  be,  world  without  end.’’ 

Moses  further  taught  the  same  reigti  of  law  as  controlling 
in  the  moral  realm.  Over  and  over  again  he  places  all  possi¬ 
ble  emphasis  on  the  precepts,  commandments,  and  judgments. 
This  was  done  because  God  works  along  and  over  their  lines 
of  action  for  the  spiritual  betterment  of  men.  This  leaves 
no  place  for  the  wizards  which  did,  and  now  do,  mutter  and 
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peep  at  some  cave  of  Endor,  nor  for  the  refined  humbuggery 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  nor  for  the  present-day  theologian  who 
evolves  the  conditions  of  salvation  from  his  social  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  fullest  statement  of  this  truth  is  Psalm  cix.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  lyric  in  existence  on  the  universality  and 
reliability  of  moral  law,  suffused  with  soul  rest  and  emotion. 
The  Jewish  scholastic  severely  challenged  Our  Lord  when, 
in  a  scientific  way,  he  placed  law  above  their  opinions  or  tra¬ 
ditions.  They  said  He  was  overthrowing  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  His  reply  was  clear  and  final :  “  Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  That  is  good 
science.  Saint  Paul  was  scientific  in  saying,  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  come  and  preach  another  gospel,  he  could 
not  be  received.  As  well  talk  of  a  new  science  of  numbers, 
or  a  new  formula  for  sulphuric  acid.  He  contended  that  the 
gospel  he  preached  was  as  old  as  God’s  effort  to  better  men 
in  character.  It  was  preached  aforetime  to  Abraham,  who 
believed  it,  and  his  faith  “  was  counted  unto  him  for  right¬ 
eousness.”  He  says  that  the  Hebrews,  in  their  days  of  desert 
discipline,  “  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat :  and  did  all 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink :  ( for  they  drank  of  that  spirit¬ 
ual  Rock  that  followed  them:  and  that  Rock  was  Christ).” 
The  last  judgment  has  received  much  opinionated  treatment. 
Our  Lord  says :  “  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.”  This  is  good  science,  be¬ 
cause  the  moral  law  goes  unchanged  through  the  eternal 
years.  The  judgment  seat  of  Christ  is  among  men  to-day, 
and  among  them  it  will  ever  be. 

The  content  and  scope  of  catholic  and  scientific  are  the 
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same.  They  mean  that  in  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  God 
does  His  work  along  the  lines  of  law. 

Science  deals  only  with  facts  and  laws.  The  moment  these 
are  left,  science  is  left,  and  the  realm  of  opinion  is  entered. 
Scientific  men  have  opinions,  but  in  no  sense  at  all  are  they 
considered  authoritative.  Facts  and  principles  are  the  only 
material  in  the  foundation  and  structure  of  science.  The 
first  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Church  witnessed  only  to 
the  redemptive  acts  of  the  Incarnate  Life.  The  parting  in¬ 
junction  of  the  risen  Lord  to  the  Twelve  was,  “  Ye  are 
witnesses  of  these  things  ”  —  the  things  which  were  “  not 
done  in  a  corner.”  There  was  more  than  enough  of  religious 
opinion  in  the  Jewish  and  pagan  schools.  To-day  the  phrase 
“  the  theology  of  Jesus  ”  has  become  current.  The  record 
shows  that  all  He  had  to  do  with  religious  opinion  was  to 
overthrow  the  traditions  (opinions)  of  the  Jewish  tlieolo- 
gians  and  to  rebuke  them  for  making  the  law  of  God  of  no 
effect  by  them. 

Still  further  the  scientific  spirit  and  method  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  the  early  Church  are  brought  out  with  clearness 
and  strength  in  the  formation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It 
originated  at  Jerusalem  and  was  founded  on  the  baptismal 
formula.  Besides  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  religious  notions  derived  from  the 
many  cults  of  the  nature  worshipers.  The  various  imagined 
gods  of  the  heathen  temples  had  been  defined.  The  God  of 
all  grace  and*  forgiveness  for  all  men,  of  Moses  and  Isaiah, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  tribal  deity.  And  so  there  was  a  real 
need  that  the  One  preached  as  the  Saviour  of  men  should  be 
defined.  In  meeting  this  need,  the  Apostles  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors  proceeded  in  a  purely  scientific  way,  which 
is,  that  character  is  known  by  its  acts.  It  is  a  very  simple 
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matter.  How  do  we  know  John  Blank?  By  the  expression 
of  his  character.  In  all  other  than  religious  matters,  this 
sound  method  is  always  followed.  The  method  of  pious 
metaphysical  introspection  would  be  regarded  as  bordering 
on  mental  unbalance  by  a  board  of  business  men  seeking  a 
fit  man  for  a  responsible  position.  It  would  be  entirely  scien¬ 
tific  for  them  to  ask  divine  aid  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  character  history  of  Mr.  Blank;  but  to 
attempt  to  dig  out  of  their  social  or  commercial  conscious¬ 
ness  the  defining  acts  of  his  character  would  be  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  personality  and  sound  business  principles. 
This  method  of  defining  the  nature  and  character  of  the  in¬ 
carnate  One  by  the  redemptive  acts  of  “  the  days  of  His 
flesh  ”  was  that  of  all  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  teachers.  The 
God  of  the  fathers  was  known  by  the  great  and  wonderful 
things  He  had  done,  and  because  of  them  should  be  loved 
and  served. 

Lord  Bacon  said :  “  The  mind  of  man  must  work  upon 
stuff.”  To  furnish  the  stuff  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
Christian  character-building  was  the  scientific  purpose  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  in  defining  the  na¬ 
ture  and  property  of  the  Manifested  Life.  And  so  the  Creed 
is  the  statement  of  the  chief  redemptive  acts  of  this  Life  and 
the  constructive  principles  which  normally  and  logically 
come  from  them.  In  the  sense  that  these  redemptive  acts 
furnish  the  stuff  for  all  men  to  build  into  personal  character, 
the  Creed  is  catholic.  In  the  sense  that  the  only  way  to 
define  and  know  character  is  by  its  manifested  acts,  it  is 
scientific.  Because  it  is  both  these,  it  has  endured  and  will  en¬ 
dure.  Truth  is  brought  out  by  contrast.  The  Continental  Re¬ 
formers  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  little  place  to  catholic 
antiquity.  But  they  found  themselves  in  need  of  religious 
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stuff  for  their  followers  to  work  into  character;  and  so  con¬ 
fessions  of  religious  opinion  came  into  existence  with  great 
frequency  and  length.  Four  centuries  is  not  a  long  time  for 
the  working  out  of  great  religious  questions;  indeed,  it  is  a 
short  time  compared  with  that  which  has  been  required  for 
the  settlement  of  great  industrial  and  constitutional  issues. 
The  result  is  that  these  substitutes  for  “  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  ”  have  fallen  away,  and  are  consigned  to  the  junk 
heap  of  rejected  religious  opinions ;  while  the  scientifically 
constructed  Apostles’  Creed  remains  impregnable,  and  has 
a  stronger  hold  on  more  believers  to-day  than  ever  before. 
The  law  looks  after  its  own,  never  fear. 

Can  the  doctrines  defining  the  salvation  of  men  be  stated 
in  the  terms  of  law?  Such  a  scientific  statement  gives  them 
an  enduring  place  in  this  and  every  other  world  of  thought. 
A  statement  of  all  of  them  in  this  connection  is  outside 
its  intent;  that  of  one  or  two  will  be  enough  to  cover  the 
subject. 

One  law  controlling  moral  beings  in  conditions  of  broken 
friendship  is  this:  The  terms  of  reconciliation  and  renewed 
personal  contact  must  come  from  the  person  to  whom  injury 
has  been  done.  This  law,  like  every  other,  was  not  originated 
by  a  literature,  nor  is  its  continuance  and  power  conditioned 
by  a  literature.  This  principle  is  fundamental  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law ;  but  the  histories  of  its  glorious  victories  through 
many  centuries  neither  originate  it  nor  are  essential  to  its 
continuance  in  belting  the  world  with  social  justice  and 
equity.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  right,  now  does 
right,  and  always  will  do  right.  His  way  is  that  of  pleasant¬ 
ness  and  peace.  Personal  and  social  defeat  have  come  to  men 
because  this  way  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  has  been 
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left.  Moreover,  moral  injury  has  come  to  the  author  and 
sustainer  of  the  method  of  spiritual  betterment.  The  remedy 
for  the  renewal  of  fellowship,  in  the  nature  of  moral  reality, 
must  come  from  God. 

Because  God  always  accomplishes  ends  by  means  of  laws, 
a  law  is  involved  in  making  men  know  the  conditions  of  re¬ 
newed  friendship  with  Him.  He  is  a  person,  and  we  are 
persons;  the  difference  is  that  we  are  in  this  present  realm 
of  physical  condition  and  life.  Therefore  He  must  come  from 
the  background  of  the  spiritual  into  our  present  physical  con¬ 
dition,  and  use  the  physical  terms  by  which  one  human  spirit 
communicates  with  another.  There  is  one  law  controlling  the 
coming  of  personality  into  this  world  from  the  background 
of  mystery.  It  is  universal  and  inexorable.  The  statement  of 
the  fact  of  this  law  is  its  sufficient  presentation.  Like  every 
other  fundamental  principle,  it  is  over  and  above  argument, 
though  discussion  may  proceed  from  it.  We  men,  in  our 
present  physical  limitations,  can  understand  that  Almighty 
God,  “  for  us  men  and  our  salvation,”  should  come  down 
from  heaven  by  the  process  of  the  Incarnation  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  that  was  in  obedience  to 
the  law  for  the  coming  of  all  personality  into  this  zvorld.  That 
He  could  do  so  is  over  and  beyond  all  our  standards  of  mea¬ 
surement.  We  shall  understand  it  when  the  mists  have  rolled 
away.  It  is  literally  true  that  here  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly ;  when  we  see  Him  face  to  face,  we  shall  know  all. 

A  critical  word  in  passing:  The  intense  discussion  of  the 
four  Gospels  has  established  their  authenticity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  as  historical  documents.  This  is  helpful.  The  really 
essential  critical  point  is  this:  Is  the  one  central  and  orig¬ 
inating  fact  of  this  literature  presented  as  having  been  ac¬ 
complished  according  to  law?  The  conclusive  answer  is  in 
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the  Nicene  Creed:  “Who  [Our  Divine  Lord]  for  us  men 
and  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  Incarnate 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man.” 
This  literature  postulates  the  reign  of  law  and  narrates  that 
which  took  place  in  obedience  to  it.  So  that  the  really  essential 
thing  for  those  seeking  to  discredit  it  is  to  show  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  reign  of  law.  When  the  last  analysis 
has  been  made,  the  Incarnation  and  \’irgin  Birth  rest  on  the 
presence  and  endurance  of  the  law  controlling  the  coming  of 
personality  into  this  world. 

Another  critical  word:  Any  literature  narrating  anything 
done  according  to  law  is  classed  as  scientific.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  truth  to  the  record  of  the  Manifested  Life  is  plain. 
It  is  scientific,  because  —  from  first  to  last  —  it  emphasizes 
in  every  possible  way  the  presence  of  law  and  obedience  to  it. 

There  is  one  application  of  these  positions  to  the  matter 
of  public  teaching  which  may  be  helpful.  The  number  of  sci¬ 
entifically  educated  people  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  involved 
method  is  supreme  in  all  schools  of  sound  learning.  This 
great  company  of  people  think  in  its  terms,  and  judge  sub¬ 
jects  by  its  standards.  In  every  matter  of  instruction,  they 
expect  first  of  all,  the  statement  of  the  involved  law ;  their 
opinions  they  can  form  for  themselves.  It  is  noticeable  that 
these  intellectually  strong  people  are  not  affiliating  themselves 
largely  with  most  forms  of  organized  Christianity.  They  are 
not  done  with  God  any  more  than  was  Voltaire,  when  he  left 
Paris  after  a  hard  and  long  fight  with  the  scholastic  theo¬ 
logians.  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  erected  outside  of 
Geneva  —  in  a  beautiful  spot  —  a  chapel,  and  put  this  in¬ 
scription  over  the  entrance,  “  Dedicated  to  God.”  An  incident 
took  place  at  a  Lenten  noonday  service.  The  preacher  had 
a  distinct  personal  charm  and  earnestness.  After  the  service 
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a  young  professional  man  of  sound  scientific  training  asked, 
“  Would  you  tell  me  briefly  what  the  preacher  sought  to 
teach?  I  did  not  understand  his  terms.”  They  were  largely 
those  current  in  the  religious  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Accordingly  he  was  brimful  of  opinions  which  were  expressed 
in  strong  affirmations.  To  supposedly  false  opinions  his  own 
were  zealously  opposed;  the  fact  that  opinion  is  never  more 
than  an  attempted  explanation  of  ever  living  truth  was  quite 
left  out.  He  had  small  conception  of  the  fact  that  grace, 
faith,  and  sacrifice,  in  the  very  nature  of  moral  reality,  are 
fundamentally  constructive  laws  in  personal  and  social  char¬ 
acter-building.  His  argument  was,  —  Because  these  are  old, 
they  are  therefore  true.  As  well  argue  that  because  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  as  intoxicants  is  as  old  as  Noah,  there¬ 
fore  this  oldness  gives  them  both  value  and  commendation. 
Slavery  is  the  world’s  oldest  labor  system,  but  this  fact  does 
not  make  it  either  true  or  desirable.  The  patriarchal  condi¬ 
tion  was  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  government.  It  was 
entirely  despotic.  This  antiquity  of  despotism  is  no  proof  at 
all  that  it  should  be  accepted  to-day.  The  man  of  science 
rises  up  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  this  assumption  of  the 
authority  of  antiquity.  That  which  makes  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  true  to-day  is  the  same  living  reason  that  made 
them  true  in  the  old  time,  and  that  ever-living  reason  is  just 
what  he  wants  to  know.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
is  forever  above  it.  The  presentation  of  ani^*  subject  in  other 
terms  he  is  unable  to  understand.  It  is  an  unknown  tongue 
to  him. 

Another  sermon  was  preached  before  a  mixed  congrega¬ 
tion  of  various  religious  faiths.  The  word  “  sacramental  ” 
is  distasteful  to  most  dissenting  people,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  germs  of  endless  spiritual  superstitions  and 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  299.  9 
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despotisms.  But  the  sacramental  principle  was  the  theme 
of  the  sermon,  though  it  was  not  once  used.  Beginning  with 
a  clear  statement  of  the  simple  elemental  facts  of  soul  com¬ 
municating  with  soul,  the  principle  was  traced,  in  a  purely 
scientific  way,  up  through  the  various  zones  of  psychological 
life.  He  did  not  assert  a  single  opinion;  he  did  state  facts 
and  their  governing  laws,  and  showed  how  Our  Lord  always 
worked  in  obedience  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
conclusion  and  beautiful  culmination  was  the  living  privi¬ 
lege  believers  have  of  having  the  gracious  Saviour  inflow 
Himself  into  their  souls  in  the  Holy  Communion.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  religious  people  in  that  congregation  re¬ 
ceived  a  blessing,  because  the  sermon  was  both  catholic  and 
scientific.  A  very  real  and  living  meaning  was  given  to  the 
petition,  “  That  He  may  dwell  in  us  and  we  in  Him,  and  be 
filled  with  all  heavenly  benediction.” 

Another  matter  of  great  practical  concern  suggested  by 
these  conditions  is  that  of  securing  strong  university  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Their  lack  seems  to  be  keenly  felt 
in  unexpected  quarters.  Many  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  apply  for  Holy  Orders.  Probably 
there  is  truth  in  all  of  them,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  that  these  men  during  four  years  of  academic  study 
have  formed  a  system  of  thinking  on  the  base  lines  of  the 
scientific  method.  Over  against  this  fact  is  the  other  one, 
that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  religious  schools  is 
quite  apt  to  be  inharmonious  with  that  of  Moses,  the  Prophet 
of  Galilee,  and  Lord  Bacon.  From  some  it  has  been  prohib¬ 
ited  as  a  monstrous  thing.  More  still,  they  hear  religious 
leaders  pronouncing  that  the  glorious  principles  of  the  Cross 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  scientific  method.  A  strong 
revealing  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  situation  by  the  fact  that 
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it  is  the  quite  united  evidence  of  public  librarians  that  books 
of  theology  are  read  in  a  very  limited  way.  They  occupy  val¬ 
uable  space,  and  so  refute  the  charge  that  the  library  is  non¬ 
religious.  As  a  rule  they  are  conceived  and  born  in  the 
scholastic  form,  that  is  of  opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reading  public  was  never  so  large  as  to-day,  and  it  is  hungry 
most  of  the  time.  But  from  forty  years  down,  it  is  thinking 
in  the  terms  of  the  scientific  method  in  which  it  was  educated 
and  has  become  hardened.  And  so  it  has  come  to  this :  The 
seeking  of  Holy  Orders  carries  with  it  the  entire  change  of 
mental  base  and  perspective,  and  it  implies  the  meek  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  despotism  of  opinion  which  is  several  centuries 
old.  Strong  university  men  refuse  to  do  this,  and.  so  turn 
their  trained  powers  to  other  activities.  The  God  of  their 
fathers  is  not  thereby  repudiated.  Very  far  from  it.  But 
they  are  free  to  study  with  youthful  enthusiasm  all  the  laws 
of  life  and  to  give  them  expression  in  the  living  terms  of 
to-day. 

The  whole  matter  is  illustrated  in  the  evolution  of  the 
great  locomotives  pulling  at  high  speed  transcontinental 
trains.  The  involved  mechanical  principles  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Stephenson’s  comet.  The  difference  is  that  they  have 
been  given  a  fuller  scientific  expression,  and  so  some  great 
present-day  needs  are  adequately  met.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  principles  of  redeeming  love.  Among  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  they  are  forever  the  same.  The  strong  uni¬ 
versity  man  should  know  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  stating 
them  in  the  terms  of  the  living  present.  That  means  scien¬ 
tifically. 

The  scientifically  educated  person  is  sometimes  criticized 
for  indifference  to  religious  things.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
very  little  interest  in  either  sermons  or  books  largely  made 
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up  of  opinion.  But  he  is  all  the  time  after  the  laws  working 
out  the  destiny  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  measured  these,  but  he  does  press  on  to  the 
mark  of  the  great  prize  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them. 
What  is  the  method  of  approach .  to  this  large  and  rapidly 
growing  class  of  most  desirable  people?  That  of  Our  Lord: 
the  presentation  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  the  terms  of  the 
laws  of  His  love,  grace,  and  forgiveness. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DR.  KYLE’S  SOLUTION  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCHAL  PROBLEM. 

Dr.  Kyle’s  fine  article  on  the  Pentateuchal  problem  in  the 
January  number  of  this  Review  will  have  set  many  scholars 
thinking  about  the  topics  with  which  he  deals.  While  full 
consideration  must  be  reserved  pending  the  more  complete 
publication  of  the  materials  which  he  promises,  it  may  not 
be  too  soon  to  offer  some  observations. 

Dr.  Kyle  touches  the  subject  of  covenants  (pp.  33  f.). 
I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  him  and  others  devote  far  more 
space  and  far  more  consideration  to  what  is  one  of  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  unique  features  alike  of  the 
contents  and  of  the  form  of  the  Pentateuch.  Let  me  endeavor 
to  sketch  as  shortly  as  may  be  the  underlying  ideas  and  the 
points  of  view  from  which  the  covenants  should  be  considered. 

In  a  modern  civilized  community  the  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  business  is  based  on  a  single  idea,  viz.  that  the 
state  will,  through  its  courts,  enforce  lawful  agreements  into 
which  men  may  have  entered  in  an  appropriate  manner;  and 
it  is  broadly  true  that  the  requirements  as  to  manner  are 
merely  those  which  are  considered  adequate  to  prevent  fraud. 
Thus  if  a  man  employs  a  shepherd,  the  latter  will  know  that 
when  the  time  for  payment  arrives  he  will  receive  his  money 
or,  in  default,  be  in  a  position  to  invoke  the  help  of  the  state. 
He  will  also  know  that  the  certainty  of  his  being  able  to  take 
the  latter  course  will  probably  make  it  unnecessary,  and  that 
his  master  will  duly  pay  his  debt.  This  is  a  very  simple  case, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  precisely  the  same  notion  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  complicated  operations  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  ;  indeed,  of  every  transaction  except  the  simplest  in- 
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stances  of  barter  or  purchase  for  cash.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  transactions  for  which  we  receive  or  pay 
money  rest  on  this  one  conception  —  that  the  state  through 
its  courts  will,  if  necessary,  compel  the  due  observance  of 
lawful  agreements  properly  made. 

Subtract  the  power  of  the  state,  and  what  remains?  Some 
pieces  of  paper  or  parchment  or  the  memory  of  some  spoken 
words  entirely  devoid  of  binding  force.  It  may  be  that  some 
contracting  parties  would  choose,  through  some  motive  of 
honor  or  interest,  to  carry  out  their  obligations.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  many  of  them  would  not. 

In  times  and  places  in  which  men  live  without  a  strong 
state  organization,  the  question  of  how  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  sanction  to  induce  the  performance  of  such  obligations 
is  very  serious.  A  most  common  solution  is  to  rely  on  a 
supernatural  power  or  powers.  Hence  the  oath.  It  is  a 
promise,  coupled  with  an  appeal  to  one  or  more  gods  to  en¬ 
force  the  promise  by  punishing  its  breach.  As  a  natural  re- 
•  sult  we  frequently  find  an  elaborate  jurisprudence  of  oaths 
in  early  legislations.  This  in  large  measure  takes  the  place 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  contract  in  more  mature  systems  (see 
Num.  XXX.;  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  56-59). 

Sometimes  the  ceremony  is  more  than  a  simple  oath. 
Where  other  rites  are  added  we  call  it  a  covenant.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  what  is  meant  by  the  word.  A  covenant 
is  a  sworn  agreement,  made  with  appropriate  rites,  between 
two  or  more  parties.  These  rites  might  be  directed  to  one 
or  more  purposes.  They  might  be  thought  to  secure  more 
fully  that  interest  of  the  supernatural  powers  in  the  trans¬ 
action  on  which  reliance  was  placed  to  secure  its  binding 
force,  or  they  might  be  intended  to  supply  clearer  evidence 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement ;  but  in  essence  the  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  covenant  are  always  the 
same.  A  and  B  wish  to  enter  into  a  binding  promise  to  do 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  something.  They  therefore  adopt 
a  form  which,  in  their  belief,  will  draw  down  supernatural 
penalties  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  that  promise.  Where 
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that  form  consists  of  an  oath  plus  other  rites  we  call  it  by 
a  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  covenant. 

Such  a  covenant  was  made  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi. ;  see  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  65-69,  and  “  The  Text 
of  Genesis  xxxi.,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1916).  Close  par¬ 
allels  may  be  found  among  other  peoples,  and  so  far  we  are 
not  dealing  with  anything  unusual. 

But  in  the  Old  Testament  this  institution  receives  a  devel¬ 
opment  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  absolutely 
unique.  This  covenant  idea  is  taken  and  (with  the  neces¬ 
sary  modifications)  made  the  basis  of  a  relationship  between 
a  deity  and  a  people.  Each  enters  into  special  obligations 
and  receives  special  rights  in  respect  of  the  other.  The  agree¬ 
ments  are  embodied  in  written  instruments  such  as  might 
have  been  adopted  for  an  important  contract  made  between 
men,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  ceremonies  are  fol¬ 
lowed  to  make  them  binding  (see  Ex.  xix.-xxiv. ;  Deuter¬ 
onomy;  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  chap.  ii.). 

Now,  in  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  material  points,  I 
will  ask  my  readers  to  put  to  themselves  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : — 

Is  there  any  other  instance  in  thought  or  in  history  (1)  of 
a  deity  and  a  nation  becoming  linked  together  through  formal 
agreements  embodying  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable 
language  the  ideas  of  offer  and  acceptance  and  mutuality?  or 

(2)  of  a  philosophy  of  history  in  which  a  nation  can 
exercise  free  will  on  such  a  matter,  but  only  once,  and  then 
irrevocably  binding  all  future  generations  (see  Deut.  xxix. 
10-15) ?  or 

(3)  of  a  legislation  being  given,  not  merely  or  chiefly  as 
commands  of  the  law-giving  power,  but  as  terms  of  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  a  god  and  a  people  (see  Lev.  xxvi.  46; 
Deut.  xxix.  1  [xxviii.  69])?  or 

(4)  of  legal  instruments  being  converted  into  a  special 
literary  form? 

If  there  be  parallels,  let  them  be  produced;  but  if  there 
be  none,  does  not  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  on  these 
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and  kindred  points  call  for  far  more  complete  and  searching 
study  than  it  has  yet  received  ?  ^ 

The  covenant  phenomena  appear  to  me  to  lie  right  athwart 
the  subject  matter  of  Kyle’s  investigations.  There  are  great 
differences  between  a  covenant  to  which  only  men  are  parties 
and  one  in  which  God  binds  Himself.  In  the  former,  there 
is  a  supernatural  being  outside  the  covenant  to  whom  appeal 
can  be  made,  and  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  may 
break  his  oath  and  become  liable  to  the  contingent  conse¬ 
quences.  In  the  latter,  there  is  no  such  outside  authority, 
and  breach  of  God’s  oath  is  unthinkable ;  so  that  the  penalties 
or  rewards  can  apply  only  to  the  human  beings  concerned. 
Hence  a  difference  in  literary  form.  In  an  oath  made  between 
human  parties,  we  shall  find  at  the  end  an  invocation  of  the 
Divine  Power  to  enforce  the  observance :  in  the  documents 
of  the  covenants  between  God  and  Israel,  we  find  at  the  end 
a  promise  of  rewards  and  punishments,  contingent  on  Israel’s 
conduct  with  reference  to  its  sworn  obligations  (see  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33;  Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxviii.).  “But  when  the  covenants 
are  not  simply  promises  by  God,  but  bilateral  agreements, 
imposing  obligations  on  Israel,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each 
declaration  (that  is,  in  the  place  where,  if  the  agreement 
were  between  men,  we  should  expect  a  jurat)  something 
which  corresponds  to  a  jurat,  and  which  I  shall  term  a  quasi¬ 
jurat.  It  always  consists  of  inducements  to  observe  the  cove¬ 
nant,  mingled  promises  and  threats.  As  there  is  no  third 
party  who  can  enforce  the  covenant.  He  who  alone  has  the 
power  to  judge,  to  punish,  and  to  reward,  announces  how  He 
will  requite  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  In  the  covenant  at  Sinai  we  find  a  quasi¬ 
jurat  in  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33.  In  Deuteronomy  it  consists  of  the 
great  blessing  and  curse  (xxviii.).  The  style  adopted  is 
always  sufficiently  characteristic  for  the  critics  to  allege  either 
that  the  passage  belongs  to  D,  or  that  it  has  received  addi¬ 
tions  or  modifications  from  the  Deuteronomic  school,  or  else 
that  it  has  points  of  contact  with  D.  .  .  .  Moreover,  this  style 
*  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  chap.  ii. 
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appears  to  be  frequently  adopted  when  God  renews  or  con¬ 
firms  a  covenant.  .  .  .  The  plain  truth  is  that  when  God  utters 
a  promise  or  a  threat,  appropriate  language  and  rhythm  are 
employed”  (Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  68  f.). 

The  covenant  conception  appears  to  influence  the  language 
in  another  way.  If  legislation  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a’ 
contract,  expressions  may  be  used  which  are  apt  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  provisions  of  an  agreement,  but  would  be  mean¬ 
ingless  if  employed  of  laws  enacted  in  any  other  way.  For 
instance,  an  English  lawyer  can  speak  of  the  witnessing  part 
of  a  deed,  but  the  expression  would  have  no  sense  if  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  if  a  law  were  presented 
as  a  portion  of  a  deed,  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  use 
the  phrase.  I  believe  that  something  like  this  has  happened 
in  the  use  of  some  of  the  technical  Hebrew  terms.  Thus  I 
should  regard  the  employment  of  the  word  “  testimony  ”  as 
arising  out  of  the  covenant  idea.  Unlike  Kyle,  I  regard  the 
Ark  of  the  Testimony  as  the  box  which  contained  the  testi¬ 
mony  or  witness  to  the  covenant,  and  hold  this  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.  The  practice  of  calling  laws  testimo¬ 
nies  seems  to  have  sprung  from  their  implication  with  cove¬ 
nants  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  began  my  Biblical  researches  I 
conducted  investigations  like  Kyle’s  and  underwent  the  same 
experience  of  being  unable  to  effect  an  absolutely  clean  divis¬ 
ion  between  the  various  terms.  I  have  already  indicated  my 
view  that  they  have  been  affected  by  the  covenant  conception, 
and  I  too  came  to  similar  conclusions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “covenant”  itself  (see  Kyle,  p.  34).  But  there  are 
other  causes.  In  some  cases  minute  exactness  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  would  be  absurd.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  judgments 
of  Ex.  xxi.  ff.  we  find  some  precepts  which  most  plainly  are 
not  judgments.  The  word  “  judgments,”  however,  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  rules  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  would  therefore  be  pedantic  to  argue  that  either  the 
introductory  phrase  should  have  been  something  like  “  these 
are  the  judgments  and  other  matters  which,”  etc.,  or  else 
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that  the  remaining  precepts  are  not  in  place.  The  use  of 
language  here  is  thoroughly  intelligible  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  practice  of  mankind;  and  that  is  sufficient  com¬ 
pletely  to  justify  it. 

A  further  difficulty  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
terms  are  not  always  or  necessarily  coextensive  in  meaning 
with  any  English  equivalent.  Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  to 
an  instance  of  this  (op.  cit.,  p.  62),  and  doubtless  when  Kyle 
publishes  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  materials  such 
matters  will  receive  due  attention,  as  well  as  the  instances 
where  technical  terms  are  used  loosely  in  non-legal  passages 
with  non-technical  significance. 

One  further  matter  seems  to  require  thorough  sifting. 
How  far  have  the  present  difficulties  or  irregularities  in  the 
use  of  technical  terms  been  caused  by  accidents  to  the  text 
or  the  work  of  glossators?  But  on  this  point,  too,  we  may 
hope  that  Kyle  will  shed  further  light. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 


London,  England. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Experience  of  God  in  Modern  Life.  By  Eugene  W. 

Lyman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in 

the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  12mo.  Pp.  ix, 

154.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

Here  are  three  lectures,  delivered  before  the  students  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  experience  of  God 
and  the  development  of  personality,  and  social  problems,  and 
cosmic  evolution.  It;  will  prove  a  heartening  book  for  all 
who  have  been  staggered  and  bewildered  by  the  great  world 
war  now  upon  us.  It  is  not  a  static  and  transcendent  God 
to  which  Professor  Lyman  holds  in  these  lectures.  He  is  a 
Creative  Intelligence  with  whom  men  may  cooperate  for  the 
development  of  their  own  personality,  in  effecting  social 
progress,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  processes  of  cosmic 
evolution. 

The  experience  of  God  required  for  modern  life  is  that 
which  moved  the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  which  energized  such 
spiritual  geniuses  as  Bushnell,  Martineau,  and  Ritschl.  Men 
with  such  an  experience  of  God  not  only  developed  the  divine 
in  their  own  personality,  but  they  were  workers  with  God  in 
propagating  that  divine  personality  among  others.  It  further 
develops  a  social  passion,  expressing  itself  in  a  religion  which 
is  more  intent  upon  a  task  than  to  find  consolation.  And  it 
has  a  part  in  the  processes  of  that  cosmic  evolution  which  is 
ultimately  to  make  this  world  a  world  of  righteousness  and 
justice. 

Some  such  clarifying  discussion  is  much  needed  in  these 
days  when  men  have  either  been  blaming  God  for  the  world 
as  it  is,  or  have  denied  him  altogether.  Professor  Lyman 
disposes  of  the  finite  God  of  H.  G.  Wells,  and  finds  satisfac- 
.tion  in  the  general  scheme  of  Bergson,  to  whom  God  with 
man  is  ever  working  in  the  creating  of  his  universe.  It  is 
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only  just  to  say  that  Professor  Lyman  is  something  more 
than  a  critic  of  other  men’s  theories.  He  pioneers  himself 
in  realms  that  are  strikingly  unique  and  eminently  satisfying. 
One  feels,  in  following  the  argument  of  the  book,  that  he 
has  found  a  rational  faith  which  makes  it  possible  to  hold  to 
all  those  great  ideas  which  have  ever  been  the  inspiration  of 
the  church,  and  yet  a  faith  sufficiently  impregnable  to  meet 
the  modern  assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  God  and  his  crea¬ 
tion.  The  lectures  breathe  a  spirit  of  hope,  and  one  is  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  Christianity  which  gives  men 
the  consciousness  of  being  co-workers  with  an  Eternal  Crea¬ 
tive  Good  Will  alone  is  sufficient  in  facing  the  problems  of 
the  new  world  now  upon  us.  Nothing  else  can  deliver  us 
from  the  strife  of  class  and  class,  of  nation  and  nation,  and 
the  general  chaos  into  which  the  world  has  been  plunged  by 
a  formal  and  an  aborted  Christianity.  N.  Van  der  Pyl. 

The  Secret  of  Personality:  The  Problem  of  Man’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Life  as  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  an  Hypothesis  of 
Man’s  Religious  Faith.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd, 
LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  X,  287.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.  1918.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  Dr. 
Ladd  is  adapting  to  the  popular  mind  the  results  of  his  life¬ 
long  study  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  of  life  which  the  present  war  is  de¬ 
manding,  the  significance  of  personality  is  enhanced  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  had  thought  that  life  was  more  valuable 
than  property,  but  now  we  are  lavishly  sacrificing  the  flower 
of  our  youth  in  their  immaturity.  But  these  experiences  do 
not  materially  increase  or  intensify  the  mystery  that  is  thrust 
upon  us  in  the  continual  record  of  countless  multitudes  who 
die  in  infancy,  in  youth,  and  in  middle  age.  The  center  of 
personality  is  found  in  the  freedom  of  man’s  will,  by  which 
he  directs  his  course  in  life  and  determines  the  goal  which 
he  shall  attain.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  every  individual. 
Coupled  with  the  hope  of  an  immortal  life,  this  lifts  all  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  the  standard  of  a  high  and  lofty  level.  No 
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other  value  compares  with  the  worth  of  a  developed  person¬ 
ality.  No  improved  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the 
race,  no  triumph  of  democracy,  will  of  themselves  advance 
the  value  of  life  except  as  they  promote  individual  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

"  The  most  poignant  grief  is  not  poverty.  And  it  is  nobler  to  be 
empty-handed  than  to  have  both  hands  overflowing  with  what  by 
right  belongs  to  one’s  fellows.  For  welfare's  sake,  in  church  and 
state,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  an  immoral  and  irreligious 
democracy  and  an  immoral  and  hypocritical  autocracy”  (p.  268). 

“  If,  however,  this  democracy  disregards,  in  the  person  of  its 
leaders  and  of  its  servile  or  revolting  membership,  the  warning 
of  the  past,  breaks  loose  from  the  control  of  moral  and  religious 
ideals,  and  assumes  sway  in  the  interests  of  more  multitudinous 
arrogance,  greed,  and  selfish  ambition,  then  the  late  state  of  the 
world’s  true  welfare  will  be  even  worse  than  it  has  ever  been 
hitherto.  The  values  of  personal  life,  and  personal  development, 
and  personal  destiny  being  our  chief  consideration,  we  desire  to 
make  the  ‘  world  safe  for  democracy,’  only  on  the  condition  that 
it  shall  be  a  kind  of  democracy  which  makes  the  world  the  safer 
for  the  practical  solution  of  the  secret  of  personality  in  the  form 
of  the  progressive  realization  for  all  mankind,  of  personality’s 
moral  and  religious  ideals”  (p.  280). 

A  Spiritual  ^neid.  By  Ronald  A.  Knox.  8vo.  Pp.  263. 

London  and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 

1918.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  how  a  brilliant  Oxford  man,  son  of  an 
English  Evangelical  Bishop,  went  over  to  Rome.  Its  interest 
and  importance  lie  in  the  facts  now  stated ;  but,  these  apart, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  record  does  not  provide  any 
new  reasons  to  which  Protestants  need  give  heed.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  authority,  —  which  is  supreme,  the  Church  or 
the  Bible ;  and  as  Mr.  Knox  never  faced  the  latter,  but  ac¬ 
cepted  the  former  almost  from  early  days,  the  result  was 
inevitable.  Indeed,  he  would  have  been  sadly  wanting  in  the 
logic  of  which  he  boasted  in  his  own  case,  if  he  had  failed  to 
carry  out  the  natural  result  of  his  premises.  The  book  is 
decidedly  interesting  for  its  personal  revelations,  though  it 
may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  it  is  a  complete  account 
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of  his  “  pilgrimage.”  At  a  very  late  stage  of  his  Anglican 
career  he  was  led  to  read  Dr.  Salmon’s  fine  book  on  “  The 
Infallibility  of  the  Church  ” ;  and  it  is  surprising,  in  so  well- 
read  and  able  a  man,  to  find  the  confession  that  this  reading 
made  it  clear  that  even  then  his  whole  position  “  needed 
a  thorough  overhauling,”  since  he  could  not  be  sure  whether, 
after  all,  the  Presbyterians  or  even  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  not  right.  This  will  show  the  manifest  superficiality 
of  a  really  brilliant  man  on  topics  that  are  pretty  familiar  to 
most  ordinary  mortals.  But  the  outstanding  feature  that  will 
impress  every  reader  is  the  curious  revelations  of  the  ethics 
of  Mr.  Knox  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  from  schooldays  he  was  accustomed  to  invoke  saints 
(p.  42),  though  there  was  nothing  in  his  Anglicanism  to 
warrant  it.  At  one  Church  he  genuflected,  while  in  his  own 
College  Chapel  he  refrained  (p.  43).  In  his  Anglican  days 
at  Oxford  he  and  a  number  of  similarly-minded  friends  were 
agreed  that  the  Roman  system  “  was  the  right  way  of  going 
about  things:  our  only  diflference  between  ourselves  was  how 
much  of  it  could  be  done  prudently  and  how  much  of  it  an 
intelligent  theory  of  Anglicanism  would  carry”  (p.  92).  Ho 
speaks  of  his  favorite  scholastic  doctrine  of  congruous  merit 
(p.  95),  and  at  his  Ordination  he  definitely  asserted  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (p.  97).  On  being 
asked  whether  he  asserted  it  as  a  matter  of  faith,  he  an¬ 
swered  that  he  only  asserted  it  “  as  a  general  belief,  like  the 
belief  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  St.  John  ” ;  and 
he  adds,  “  My  conscience  demanded  no  more  than  this  ”  (p. 
97).  What  is  it  in  Rome  that  seems  to  tend  towards  obvious 
dishonesty?  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Knox’s  Anglican  ordained 
life  was  unreal  from  the  first.  A  curious  illustration  of  his 
mental  make-up  is  the  reference  to  “  cwnens,”  including  a 
quotation  from  Virgil:  maria  undique,  et  undique  ccelum  (p. 
226),  which  it  actually  occurred  to  him  to  read  as  a  reference 
to  the  Virgin.  The  last  chapter  is  quite  touching  and  almost 
pathetic,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  even  now  Mr.  Knox  is 
not  satisfied.  Perhaps,  before  long,  he  will  have  an  expe- 
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rience  similar  to  that  of  Newman;  for  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if,  like  Newman’s,  Mr.  Knox’s  brilliant  intellectual  gifts 
will  not  be  allowed  full  play  in  his  new  surroundings,  and 
that  he  will  probably  “  look  back  wistfully  towards  the  years 
of  more  unfettered  activity”  (p.  255).  One  thing  beyond 
others  can  be  said,  that  if  this  book  is  all  that  an  able,  even 
though  young,  Oxford  scholar  can  adduce  in  favor  of  Rome, 
then,  unless,  like  Mr.  Knox,  a  man  is  already  committed  to 
that  position  on  a  priori  grounds  almost  from  boyhood,  it 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  unsettling  any  one  who  knows 
the  New  Testament  and  has  a  personal  experience  of  its 
satisfying  gospel.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zechariah.  By  David 

Baron.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  554.  London:  Morgan  and  Scott. 

1918.  10s.  6d.,  net. 

When  a  man  is  a  Jew  by  birth,  a  Christian  by  grace,  a  stu¬ 
dent  by  education,  a  spiritual  man  by  experience,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  literary  ability,  the  result  of  the  combination  is 
sure  to  be  exceptionally  good.  There  are  perhaps  no  books 
on  their  subjects  to  compare  with  Edersheim’s  “  Life  of 
Christ”  and  the  various  works  by  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir,  to 
mention  only  two  outstanding  Jewish-Christian  scholars.  Mr. 
Baron  is  in  this  worthy  succession,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  honored  Christian  workers  for  Israel ;  and  here 
he  gives  the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  reading  on  the 
book  which  Luther  called  “  the  quintessence  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy.”  While  the  entire  book  is  helpfully  and 
forcibly  treated  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  commentary, 
the  remarks  on  critical  questions  are  particularly  good.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  able  championship  of  the 
unity  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
well-known  crux  connected  with  Matthew’s  Gospel  deserves 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Baron  believes  that  a  great  part  of 
the  book  is  still  future  and  unfulfilled,  and  his  argument  for 
this  position  is  decidedly  impressive.  Altogether  the  book 
will  prove  of  genuine  help  and  spiritual  profit,  both  to  Eng- 
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lish  readers  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  He¬ 
brew.  It  will  at  once  take,  and  for  a  long  time  keep,  its 
place  as  the  best  available  book  on  its  subject. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Theodor 
Zahn,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Erlangen 
University.’  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 
Three  Volumes  in  One.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  8vo. 
Pp.  xviii,  564;  617;  539.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1917. 

The  first  edition  of  this  monumental  work  was  duly  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1910.  It  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  we  call  attention  to  this  edition 
in  which  the  three  volumes  are  bound  in  one,  on  thin  paper, 
thus  bringing  the  price  of  the  whole  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  present  edition,  while  having  the  same  pagination  as  the 
previous  one,  has  been  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  minor 
errors  that  may  have  crept  into  the  first  edition.  The  work 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  that  have  ever  appeared,  and  it 
is  gratifying  that  it  defends,  throughout,  the  conservative 
views  respecting  the  dates  and  authorships  of  the  various 
New  Testament  books,  and  also  that  the  most  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  are  coming  around  again  to  support  these  views. 
In  view  of  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Professor  Torrey 
aiming  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  Acts  and 
the  first  three  Gospels  rest  on  original,  contemporary  Ara¬ 
maic  documents,  it  is  interesting  to  recur  to  Dr.  Zahn’s  para¬ 
graphs  claiming  that  Aramaic  was  the  language  spoken  by 
Jesus  and  the  early  Jewish  churches,  and  that  it  was  in  use 
in  all  the  synagogfue  services,  and  that  “  the  language  in  which 
Matthew  wrote  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  language 
of  Jesus,  ‘  the  original  language  of  the  gospel,’  the  Aramaic 
vernacular  of  Palestine”  (vol.  ii.  p.  522).  This  volume  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor,  in  order  to  shield  him  from 
the  current  misrepresentations  concerning  the  valid  results 
of  New  Testament  criticism.  Even  Harnack  has  now  come 
back  to  date  both  Luke  and  the  Acts  before  the  destruction 
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of  Jerusalem;  while  the  Aramaic  character  of  the  original 
documents  underlying  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  first  half 
of  Acts  is  strong  evidence  that  the  New  Testament  history 
was  recorded  by  contemporaries  almost  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  facts. 

Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Literature  Related 
to  the  New  Testament.  Issued  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Lit¬ 
erature.  First  Series.  Texts.  Volume  II.  Greek  Gos¬ 
pel  Texts  in  America.  By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  8vo. 
Pp.  ix,  186.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1917. 
$1.50,  net. 

This  volume  gathers  up  six  collations  of  Greek  Gospel 
manuscripts  now  in  American  collections.  Five  of  these  are 
cursives  dating  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  fifteenth. 
One  of  the  cursives  is  in  the  Newberry  Library  at  Chicago; 
another,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  another, 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; 
the  fourth,  the  Haskell  Gospels,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  the  fifth,  in  that  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  To  these  are  added  the  Freer  Gospels,  in  uncial  letters, 
to  be  known  as  the  Washington  Manuscript.  In  all  cases 
facsimiles  are  given  of  a  page  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
collations  follow  after  appropriate  introductions.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  invaluable  to  scholars  of  the  New  Testament. 

Egyptian,  Indo-Chinese  Mythology.  (The  Mythology  of 
All  Races.  Vol.  XII.)  By  W.  Max  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Sir  James  George  Scott, 
K.C.I.E.,  London.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  450.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company.  1918.  $6.00. 

This  volume  amply  maintains  the  high  character  of  the 
series  established  by  those  already  published.  The  writers 
are  recognized  authorities  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  both 
they  and  the  publishers  have  left  nothing  undone  to  make 
the  volume  complete  and  attractive.  No  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  illustrations  are  incorporated  in  the  text, 
and  there  are  twenty-one  full-page  illustrations.  Two  hun- 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  299.  10 
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dred  and  forty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Egyptian,  and 
one  hundred  pages  to  the  Indo-Chinese,  mythology;  while 
there  are  eighty  pages  of  notes  and  twenty  of  bibliography. 
Thus  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  about  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  form  an  independent  opinion  of  the  contents 
and  character  of  the  mythology  of  the  countries  treated. 

The  facts  concerning  Egyptian  mythology  indicate,  according 
to  Dr.  Muller,  that,  in  the  period  preceding  the  time  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  the  Egyptian  religion  was  “  an  unsystematic  polytheism 
which  betrays  an  originally  animistic  basis”  (p.  21).  Even 
as  late  as  4000  b.c.  the  religious  development  was  on  the 
“  level  of  ordinary  African  paganism,”  and  never  did  the 
development  of  Egyptian  religion  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
civilization,  which  rose  to  its  height  about  3000  b.c. 

Dr,  Muller,  therefore,  takes  issue  with  Brugsch,  Le  Page 
Renouf,  Lepsius,  J.  Lieblein,  and  others,  who  maintained 
that  “Egyptian  polytheism  was  partially  (or  even  largely) 
developed  from  monotheism  or  henotheism,  by  local  differ¬ 
entiation  ”  (p.  10).  He  does  not  give  as  much  weight,  we 
think,  as  he  should  to  the  famous  Prisse  Papyrus,  first  trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  Chabas,  which  contained  a  treatise  on  Manners, 
written  by  Kakimna  in  the  reign  of  Senoferu,  the  last  king 
of  the  Third  Dynasty,  to  whom  Petrie  would  give  a  date  of 
about  4450  b.c.  For,  in  this  treatise  on  Manners,  God  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  singular  number,  and  as  one  who  brings  to 
pass  events  that  cannot  be  foreknown  by  man.  It  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  break  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  the  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  theistic  belief  at  that  early  period  by  alleging 
that  the  life  of  the  common  people  was  in  flagrant  conflict 
with  these  high  conceptions.  Nor,  we  think,  does  Dr.  Muller 
give  sufficient  weight  to  the  evidence  that,  at  about  this  time, 
foreign  people,  probably  from  the  East,  came  into  Egypt 
bringing  with  them  ideas  which  never  became  fully  incor¬ 
porated  into  Egyptian  life.  But  this  criticism  is  not  meant 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work  in  hand,  which  puts 
all  necessary  facts  within  the  reach  of  the  reader,  enabling 
him  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 
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The  Indo-Chinese  mythology  is  by  no  means  so  compli¬ 
cated  as  that  of  the  Egyptian,  and  “  it  has  been  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  India  and  is  only  slightly  modified  by 
aboriginal  characteristics.  A  great  deal,  however,  has  been 
grafted  from  the  serpent-,  tree-,  and  spirit-worship  of  the 
native  tribes”  (p.  249).  Numerous  beautiful  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  bear  testimony  to  these  additions. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Williston 
Walker,  Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Yale  University.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  624.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1918.  $3.00,  net. 

This  volume  has  the  merit  of  completeness.  It  begins  with 
a  preliminary  chapter  upon  the  conditions  of  the  world  from 
the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  closes  only 
with  the  movements  towards  the  union  of  churches  mani¬ 
fested  as  late  as  a.d.  1910.  In  a  literary  style  remarkable  for 
its  lucidity,  and  with  a  discussion  of  topics  as  remarkable  for 
its  breadth,  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  the  main  facts 
which  have  occurred  in  the  development  of  church  history. 
The  advantage  of  having  this  in  a  single  volume  cannot  be 
overestimated.  An  index  of  twenty  pages  makes  everything 
accessible  with  little  effort  and  waste  of  time. 

Of  especial  value  are  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  de¬ 
tailing  the  progress  of  -  religion  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  With  rare  skill  the  author  discusses 
the  influence  upon  the  church  of  the  great  revival  of  learning 
which  characterized  the  period.  Among  the  topics  treated 
with  discrimination  are  the  rise  of  deism,  the  influence  of 
Berkeley,  Butler,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Paley;  though,  in  our 
opinion,  more  weight  is  gpven  to  the  argument  of  Hume  on 
miracles  than  it  really  deserves.  Interesting  sections  are  de¬ 
voted  to  pietism  in  Germany  and  to  the  work  of  the  Mora¬ 
vians;  while  the  rise  of  Methodism  and  the  influence  of  the 
Wesleys  and  of  Coleridge  in  England,  and  of  Kant,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hegel,  and  the  more  recent  Biblical  critics  in  Ger¬ 
many,  are  effectively  presented.  Coming  to  America,  the 
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influence  of  Whitefield  and  Jonathan  Edwards  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Awakening  is  properly  emphasized,  and  a 
brief  summary  is  given  of  the  numerous  sects  which  have 
arisen  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  century.  The  sum¬ 
mary  is  remarkable  for  its  vividness,  its  impartiality,  and  its 
correctness  of  statement.  We  note,  however,  that  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  Bible  Christians,  so  often  confounded 
with  the  Disciples  or  Campbellites,  or  of  the  Freewill  Bap¬ 
tists  and  the  Hicksite  Quakers. 

The  publishers  advertise  the  volume  as  “  accurate,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  absolutely  free  from  bias.”  Yet  at  the  out¬ 
set  we  meet  the  following  oracular  statements  concerning  the 
New  Testament,  which  hardly  warrant  the  assertion:  The 
Epistle  of  James  was  “  written  late  in  the  first  century  or 
early  in  the  second  ” ;  “  Mark’s  Gospel  came  into  existence 
probably  not  far  from  75-80  ” ;  “  Matthew  and  Luke’s  Gospels 
came  into  being  probably  between  80  and  95  ”  (pp.  34-35)  ; 
“  Paul  probably  never  in  set  terms  called  Christ  God  ”  (p. 
37).  On  reading  these  statements,  and  several  others  of  sim¬ 
ilar  nature,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  bibliographical  sugges¬ 
tions  to  ascertain  upon  what  authorities  Dr.  Walker  was 
leaning  in  support  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament;  and  we  find  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  belong  in 
the  class  of  destructive  critics,  whose  reputation  is  fast  wan¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  conclusions  of  more  recent  scholarship. 
Zahn’s  name  does  not  appear  among  the  references;  and  if 
the  author  had  consulted  the  latest  conclusions  of  Harnack, 
he  would  have  found  him  maintaining,  with  Dr.  Walker’s 
associate.  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey,  that  the  Book  of  Acts 
must  have  been  written  some  time  before  the  year  70,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  early  as  the  year  60 ;  while  Dr.  Torrey 
would  place  Mark  and  Matthew  some  years  earlier. 

But  these  unfortunate  breaks  pertain  to  a  field  which  is 
somewhat  outside  of  the  author’s  direct  studies.  We  trust 
that  in  a  second  edition  he  will  use  more  guarded  language, 
let  his  unsophisticated  readers  know  that  the  traditional 
views  concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of 
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the  New  Testament  have  not  been  wholly  supplanted  by  the 
destructive  criticism  of  recent  times. 

The  Significance  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  By 
Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  16mo.  Pp.  106.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1918.  50  cents,  net. 

Four  lectures  delivered  in  Connecticut  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  posting  by  Luther  of  his  theses  on  the  church  door  at 
Wittenberg.  In  comprehensive  form  one  may  find  here  the 
story  of  the  background,  as  well  as  the  religious  and  the 
political  significance,  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  further  re¬ 
forms  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work, 

Protestantism  in  Germany.  By  Kerr  D.  Macmillan, 
President  of  Wells  Collegb.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  282.  Princeton : 
Princeton  University  Press.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

It  is  natural  that  “  the  spectacle  of  the  Protestant  nations 
of  the  earth  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  struggle  ”  should  cause 
great  concern  to  those  who  are  interested  in  church  history 
and  religious  problems,  for  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  asking 
how  it  is  that  “  nations  with  the  same  religious  birthright  and 
presumably  with  the  same  religious  training  ”  differ  so  widely 
with  respect  to  moral  ideals  and  conduct.  While  this  is  not 
the  main  theme  of  this  book,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  story 
of  German  Protestantism  without  the  question  of  the  War 
being  raised.  The  book  contains  the  substance  of  the  Stone 
Lectures  at  Princeton,  which  were  intended,  primarily,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Ger¬ 
many,  with  special  reference  to  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  state  control  of  churches  on  the  other.  After  discus¬ 
sing  the  personal  influence  of  Luther  and  his  early  views  on 
church  government,  the  book  goes  on  to  depict  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Congregational  self-government,  “  The  establishment 
of  the  Territorial  System,”  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
down  to  the  present  day,  together  with  some  outstanding 
effects  of  the  territorial  system  upon  the  church.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  two  ideals  are  now  battling  with  each  other  in  Ger- 
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many,  the  one  striving  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
union  of  church  and  state,  the  other  for  its  dissolution.  Pres¬ 
ident  Macmillan’s  book  is  a  fine  argument  for  ecclesiastical 
liberty;  and  the  records  of  the  enslavement  of  the  German 
Church  by  the  State  make  unutterably  sad  reading.  While 
it  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  Luther  cannot  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  present  war,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  later  life 
of  the  great  Reformer  is  disappointing,  for  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  showed  himself  afraid  of  the  logic  of  his  Protest¬ 
ant  position;  and  it  is  from  this,  rather  than  from  his  earlier 
attitude,  that  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  has  arisen.  The  book  is  written  with 
thorough  knowledge,  real  insight,  and  great  ability.  It  is 
impossible  to  indicate,  still  less  discuss,  its  important  and 
vital  issues ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and  will  merit  all  the  attention 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  W.  H.  Griffith  Tiiom.xs. 

The  New  Horizon  of  State  and  Church.  By  William 

Herbert  Perry  Faunce;  President  of  Brown  University. 

16mo.  Pp.  V,  96.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1918.  60  cents,  n£t. 

Four  practical  inspirational  addresses  on  the  broadening 
conception  necessary  in  these  days  of  conflict,  for  America, 
for  Christianity,  and  for  Christian  patriotism,  and  on  the 
obstacles  to  the  international  mind.  Just  the  kind  of  doctrine 
sorely  needed  to  cure  provincialism  in  political  and  religious 
life,  and  to  lift  the  ideals  of  the  American  people  into  the 
realm  of  service  and  constructive  effort. 

Theological  Essays.  By  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinga.  16mo. 

Pp.  130.  Boston :  The  Gorham  Press.  1918.  $1.25,  rvet. 

These  essays  cover  a  wide  range,  including  Kant’s  Ethics ; 
“A  Theistic  Basis  needed  for  Moral  Conduct  ” ;  “  Faust’s 
Pact  with  Mephistopheles  ” ;  “  Pragmatic  Morality  and  the 
Mosaic  Law  ”  ;  “  Discussions  on  Damnation  ”  ;  “Anent  Might 
and  Right  ” ;  and  “  Social  or  Individual  Regeneration.”  The 
standpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  main- 
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tained  by  Dr.  Kuyper  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
All  the  essays  are  stimulating,  and  well  worthy  of  careful 
reading.  Especially  helpful  are  his  development  of  the 
theme,  “  The  denial  of  belief  in  God’s  punitive  justice,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  love,  involves  on  the  self-same  ground  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  evil  ” ;  “  might  denotes  an  unmoral  force 
which  might  be  directed  either  by  good  or  by  evil  ” ;  and 
Governor  Hughes’s  declaration,  “  I  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  an  ambitious  scheme  for  doing  away  with  all  evil  in  the 
community  at  once.”  Upon  this  last  subject  there  are  some 
interesting  and  important  remarks  upon  the  weakness  of 
prohibitory  liquor  legislation. 

What  is  Christianity?  A  Study  of  Rival  Interpretations. 

By  George  Cross.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  214.  Chicago:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

The  interpretations  of  Christianity  have  been  so  numerous 
and  so  diverse  that  at  times  it  seems  as  if  the  name  itself 
signified  nothing,  for  none  of  the  varied  interpretations  seemed 
to  have  anything  in  common.  In  this  book  Professor  Cross 
takes  six  different  outstanding  interpretations  of  Christianity 
and  tries  to  account  for  them.  The  six  are: — Apocalypti¬ 
cism,  Catholicism,  Mysticism,  Protestantism,  Rationalism,  and 
Evangelicism.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  some  of  these  various 
interpretations  shade  into  each  other,  and  in  some  cases  over¬ 
lap.  But  they  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  stand  apart  and  to 
be  studied  apart.  In  a  final  chapter  Professor  Cross  in  the 
broadest  outline  suggests  that  Christianity  is  first  of  all  a 
quality  of  spiritual  life;  it  is  a  distinctive  type  of  religion,  in 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  emotional,  intellectual, 
and  volitional  life  of  the  Christian  is  stamped  with  a  God- 
consciousness  that  belongs  to  no  other  class  of  men ;  that 
its  whole  character  is  determined  by  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  its  practice  is  the  most  perfect  human  fellowship ; 
that  it  is  one  and  the  same  with  true  morality;  that  it  is  the 
religion  of  moral  redemption;  and  that  it  is  the  religion  of 
perfect  peace. 
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The  Christian  Idea  in  the  Modern  World.  By  Raymond 
Calkins,  D.D:  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  124.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

These  are  the  days  when  Christianity  seems  to  need  a  de¬ 
fender.  Everywhere  men  are  asking  why,  in  a  world  dom¬ 
inated  by  Christian  nations,  such  a  debacle  as  the  present  war 
presents,  can  be  possible.  It  is  with  a  desire  to  meet  this 
difficulty  that  Dr.  Calkins  has  written  this  book.  The  issue 
is  clearly  presented ;  and  then  the  varied  questions  arising 
are  helpfully  discussed.  The  obligations  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  imposes  upon  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  full 
implication  of  them,  are  stated  with  lucidity  and  force. 

Religious  Progress  on  the  Pacific  Slope:  Addresses  and 
Papers  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley.  California. 
12mo.  Pp.  ix,  326.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917. 
$2.00,  net. 

On  October  11,  1866,  the  Congregational  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  California  was  organized  in  the  church  of  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  I.  Dwinell  in  Sacramento.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
railroad  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  so  that  the  churches  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  largely  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  But  a 
remarkable  company  of  scholarly  pioneer  preachers  were 
already  in  the  field,  among  whom  were  Dwinell,  Mooar,  Ben¬ 
ton,  Stone,  Frear,  Pond,  Willey,  and  Atkinson.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  which  they  founded  and  served  filled  a  most  important 
place  in  supplying  the  home  field  with  able  and  successful 
pastors.  The  wealthy  men  and  women  of  California  fur¬ 
nished  it  with  ample  funds,  so  that  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
it  had  an  endowment  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Bangor  Sem¬ 
inary  at  its  hundredth  anniversary.  But  changed  conditions 
made  it  advisable  to  abandon  its  Congregational  platform  and 
adopt  a  broader  one,  indicated  in  the  single  title  “  Pacific 
School  of  Religion.”  The  present  volume  is  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  giving  the  history  connected  with  this  school. 
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and  will  serve  as  an  important  document  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  future.  To  enlarge  its  field  of  influence  the  school 
has  removed  to  Berkeley,  where  it  possesses  the  advantages 
of  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University.  The  present 
faculty  all  belong  to  the  new  generation  of  scholars  and,  for 
the  most  part,  have  their  reputation  yet  to  make. 

Religious  Education  and  American  Democracy.  By 
Walter  S.  Athearn,  Professor  of  Religious  Education  in 
Boston  University,  author  of  “  The  Church  School,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  394.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1917. 
$1.50. 

The  growing  interest  in  religious  education  has  called  out 
a  number  of  experts  in  that  field.  Among  these  Professor 
Athearn  has  a  growing  reputation.  In  this  book  he  notes  the 
present  situation  in  this  country,  and  lays  down  a  program 
for  study  which  reaches  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
graduate  schools.  It  is  an  ambitious  scheme,  and  whether 
the  church  in  part  or  as  a  whole  will  ever  come  up  to  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  However,  with  the  chaos  which 
now  exists  in  this  field,  a  constructive  scheme  like  that  which 
this  book  presents,  and  like  that  presented  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
Winchester  of  Yale  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  reviewed 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Quarterly,  is  to  be  welcomed.  It 
points  out  the  possibilities  and  the  needs. 

A  Tour  of  the  Missions:  Observations  and  Conclusions. 
By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  ;  author  of  “  Systematic  Theology,”  “  Philosophy  and 
Religion,”  “  Christ  in  Creation,”  “  Miscellanies,”  “  Chapel- 
Talks,”  “  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,” 
“  The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology.”  “American  Poets 
and  Their  Theology.”  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  283.  Philadelphia : 
The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1918.  $1.50,  net. 

It  was  a  flying  visit  to  the  missions  of  the  Orient  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  this  volume:  only  a  week  in  Japan,  twc 
weeks  in  Ceylon,  and  so  on,  six  months  in  all.  But  this  en¬ 
abled  the  author  to  visit  the  most  important  Baptist  missions 
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in  Asia,  where  more  than  one  hundred  of  his  own  pupils  had 
been  doing  missionary  work,  some  of  them  for  forty  years. 
The  volume  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  an  immense  field,  and 
is  as  interesting  as  it  is  informing  in  every  page.  In 
the  chapters  on  “  Missions  and  Scripture,”  “  Scripture  and 
Missions,”  and  “  The  Theology  of  Missions,”  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  powerful  defense  of  the  evangelical  methods  of  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  and  of  the  importance  of  conservative  views 
in  Biblical  criticism  and  theological  doctrine. 


Counterfeit  Miracles.  By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  8vo. 

Pp.  V,  327.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1918. 

$2.00,  net. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Warfield  renders  an  important  service 
by  exposing  in  detail  the  fallacies  of  all  who  maintain  the 
occurrence  of  miracles,  properly  so-called,  since  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time  to  maintain  their  occurrence  with  holy 
men,  holy  places,  and  holy  relics.  Many  divines  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  have  maintained  that  miracles  continued  to  occur 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  Apostolic  period, 
when  they  disappeared.  In  recent  times  various  gifts,  such 
as  appeared  in  the  case  of  Edward  Irving  and  his  followers, 
and  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  faith  healing  and  mind 
cure,  including  the  restorations  to  health  attributed  to  so- 
called  Christian  Science,  have  kept  alive  this  belief  in  the 
continuance  of  miraculous  gifts.  Dr.  Warfield’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  ample  and  satisfactory,  bringing  out  in  de¬ 
tail  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  post-apostolic  miracles  con¬ 
found  the  effects  of  mysterious  natural  causes  with  effects 
that  must  be  clearly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  God. 
Miracles  proper  “  belong  to  revelation  periods,  and  appear 
only  when  God  is  speaking  to  the  people  through  accredited 
messengers,  declaring  his  gracious  purposes.”  A  hundred 
pages  of  notes  present  and  discuss  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  entirety. 
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Why  I  Believe  the  Bible.  By  David  James  Burrell,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York.  12mo. 
Pp.  199.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917. 
$1.00,  net. 

The  writer  of  this  book,  well  known  to  us  all,  gives  us 
here  a  glimpse  of  his  own  inner  experiences.  He  had  his 
youthful  period  of  doubt;  but  one  time,  suddenly  called  upon 
to  prepare  a  dying  man  for  the  g^eat  change,  the  clouds  broke 
and  he  came  out  into  the  light.  “  In  trying  to  tell  a  sinner 
how  to  die,  he  had  himself  found  how  to  live.”  This  book  sets 
forth  in  clear,  cogent  argument  the  bases  of  the  faith  in  God’s 
Word  that  have  sustained  the  preacher  ever  since. 

Can  We  Believe  in  Immortality.  By  James  H.  Snowden. 
12mo.  Pp.  227.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918.  $1.25,  net. 

Books  on  this  subject  are  perennial.  They  indicate  the 
deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The  student  of  the  subject  will 
find  no  new  theory  here,  nor  does  the  book  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  many  times  before.  But  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fresh  and  convincing  presentation.  The  style  is  lucid 
and  free  from  abstractions.  Every  conceivable  argument  for 
and  against  is  presented,  and  Dr.  Snowden  certainly  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  him  who  would  deny  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality.  In  these  days  of  war  and  death  those  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  will  find  comfort  and  hope  in 
this  finely  written  book. 

The  Christian  Man,  the  Church,  and  the  War.  By 
Robert  E.  Speer.  16mo.  Pp.  105.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1918.  60  cents,  net. 

Those  familiar  with  the  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
last  February  in  the  New  York  Times  because  of  an  address 
made  by  Mr.  Speer  before  the  students  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  which  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Speer  was  questioned, 
will  learn  how  unjust  those  criticisms  upon  him  were  by 
reading  this  little  book.  There  are  those  blind  and  irrational 
Chauvinists  who  ally  the  principles  of  Jesus  with  treason. 
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when  the  breakdown  of  civilization,  as  Mr.  Speer  shows  in 
this  little  book,  has  resulted  from  the  neglect  or  the  actual 
overthrow  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience:  Cyrus  Pringle’s 
Diary.  Introduction  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  16mo.  Pp.  93. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  60  cents,  net. 
This  is  the  diary  of  a  conscientious  objector  of  the  Civil 
War,  narrating  the  treatment  which  he  received  until  his 
liberation  and  discharge  by  order  of  President  Lincoln.  This 
is  a  document  of  timely  interest,  in  view  of  similar  cases 
arising  at  the  present  time  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

The  Passion  of  Herman  :  A  Story  of  Oberammergau.  By 
Charles  Nelson  Pace.  IGmo.  Pp.  106.  1918.  50  cents. 
net. 

The  Missionary  Education  Movement,  New  York 

Year  Book  of  the  Churches,  covering  the  Year  1917.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Clyde  F.  Armitage.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.  12mo.  Pp.  250.  1918. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston 

Roger  Williams.  By  May  Emery  Hall,  author  of  “  Dutch 
Days,”  “  Jan  and  Betje,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xviii,  212.  1917. 
$1.25,  net. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia 

The  Gospel  of  Mark:  An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erd- 
MAN.  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary;  author  of  “The, Gospel  of  John,  an  Exposi¬ 
tion,”  “  Coming  to  the  Communion.”  “  Sunday  Afternoons 
with  Railroad  Men,”  etc.  16mo.  Pp.  200.  1917.  60  cents. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston 

A  Book  of  Prayer  for  L’se  in  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Compiled  by  a  Presbyter.  16mo.  Pp.  viii,  299. 
1917.  $1.25,  net. 

East  by  West:  Essays  in  Transportation.  A  Commentary 
on  the  Political  Framework  within  which  the  East  India 
Trade  has  been  carried  on  from  very  Early  Times,  start¬ 
ing  with  Babylon  and  ending  very  near  Babylon.  By  A.  J. 
Morrison.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  177.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 
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